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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters© 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 

NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  TRUTH  H 

I  AM  A  RETIRED  U.S.  AlR  FORCE  Lt. 
Col.,  Gulf  War  veteran,  and  I  applaud 
you  for  your  recognition  of  Mark 
Benjamin’s  outstanding  reporting  on 
military  health  issues  (Pressing  Issues, 
March  2004,  p.  20).  Credit  is  also  due  to 
his  editor,  Dan  Olmstead,  and  to  UPI’s 
management,  who  have  given  him  un¬ 
usual  —  and  essential  —  latitude  in  pur¬ 
suing  stories  critical  of  military  medicine 
in  the  midst  of  a  perceived  war. 

I’d  also  like  to  mention  CBS  News’ 
Sharyl  Attkisson,  who  began  reporting  on 
the  link  between  deaths  and  chronic  ill¬ 
nesses  and  military  vaccines  on  May  12, 
2003,  and  has  continued  to  this  date.  On 
May  18,  oral  arguments  are  scheduled 
in  D.C.  federal  di.strict  court  in  a  case 
brought  by  service  members  against  the 
Defense  Department  and  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  illegally  mandating  a 
fraudulently  licensed  anthrax  vaccine 
without  informed  consent. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

DON'T  BURY  THE  SOIDIERS 

HANK  YOU  so  MUCH  FOR  YOUR 

thoughtful  and  well-written  article 
about  soldiers  dying  in  Iraq  and 
coming  home  to  small  towns  (March 
2004,  p.5).  You  point  out  that  each  life  is 
important.  And  burying  a  soldier  in  a  sta¬ 
tistic  shows  a  lack  of  respect  for  his  or  her 
life.  I  don’t  understand  why  larger  papers 
don’t  do  this,  why  there  is  no  coverage  of 
coffins  returning  home. 


Robbins  Play,”  E&P  Online,  March  15). 
Apparently,  you  think  that  only  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  New  York  papers  matter. 

DAVID  BRENNER 
HolHwood,  Calif. 

THETRICKYARTOFWEUBEIN 

Regarding  Steve  Outing’s 

March  17  Web  column,  “Newspa¬ 
per  Web  Design  Is  Seriously 
Flawed.”  What  is  seriously  flawed  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  Web  designer  [Alan  Jacobson]  a 
free  advertorial  without  any  hard  ques¬ 
tions.  Here  you  have  a  Web  designer 
opining  that  every  newspaper  is  doing  it 
wrong.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  for  his  busi¬ 
ness  if  everyone  agreed  and  hired  him  to 
revamp  their  page?  Unfortunately  if  they 
do  so,  it  will  really  screw  them  up. 

Not  that  all  of  his  premises  are  bad. 
Being  able  to  increase  the  size  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  read  it  better  is  a  good  idea. 

However,  to  have  a  different  template 
every  day  is  inane.  There  is  a  reason 
newspapers  have  a  set  format  to  their 
product  eveiy  day  and  it  holds  true  for 
Web  sites  as  well.  Most  viewers  of  the 
page  visit  very  regularly  and  know  the 
site,  making  it  easier  to  use. 

The  problem  here  is  what  I  have  often 
seen  before,  including  in  retail.  You  have 
managers  (Web  designers)  that  are  seeing 
the  same  floor  plan  (Web  page  design) 
eveiy  single  day.  They  then  get  bored  with 
it  and  assume  everybody  else  does  as  well, 
and  immediately  set  about  doing  a  brand 
new  layout.  This  leads  to  customer  dissat¬ 
isfaction  and  frustration. 


No  matter  what  groceiy  store  you  go 
into,  even  if  it  is  part  of  a  different  compa¬ 
ny,  they  have  the  same  general  layout. 
Creativity  can  be  expressed  and  boredom 
can  be  overcome  with  seasonal  or  new 
merchandise  —  read,  special  features  — 
without  uprooting  and  changing  every¬ 
one’s  level  of  comfort. 

DAVID  J.  HORCHAK 

Valley  News  Dispatch 
Tarentum,  Pa. 


Correction 

In  the  NewsPeople  section  of  the  March 
issue,  it  was  incorrectly  reported  that 
Larry  J.  Duthie  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic. 
Michael  Shepard  is  its  publisher. 


Clarification 

E&P’s  March  2004  cover  story,  'Yaking 
Spanish,”  referred  imprecisely  to  research 
conducted  by  Rincon  &  Assoc,  about  the 
reach  o/’Al  Dia  and  Diario  La  Estrella. 

The  story  correctly  reported  that  both 
papers  had  an  equal  reach  of  about  19% 
of  foreign-  and  native-born  Hispanics, 
but  did  not  note  that  the  statistic  referred 
to  residents  in  the  Dallas  Primary  Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Area  (PMSA).  The 
Rincon  report  says  that  in  the  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  market,  Diario  La  Estrella  has  a 
reach  advantage  of  4.1%.  The  same  story 
may  have  incorrectly  suggested  that 
corporate  parent  Belo’s  $4  million  invest¬ 
ment  commitment  to  Al  Dia  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  hiring  a  separate 
newsroom  and  advertising  team.  It  did. 


GLORIA  CHRISTIE 

Fairway,  Kan. 

WELCOME  TO  COMEDY  CENTRAL 

Your  level  of  parochialism  is 
staggering.  “Embedded”  opened 
last  year  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it 
received  mostly  favorable  reviews  from 
the  local  media  (“Critics  Slam  New  Tim 


- 50  YEARS  AGO - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  from  editor  &  PUBLISHER 


.4PRIL  3,  1954: 

The  Hartford  Courant  launched 
an  investigation  into  what  it 
claimed  was  a  terrible  influence 
on  kids:  Comic  books,  which  the 
paper  said  glorified  crime,  and 


featured  sex,  sadism  and  canni¬ 
balism.  In  response  to  one  nega¬ 
tive  letter,  the  Courant  replied: 
“The  jig  is  now  up  for  the  panhan¬ 
dlers  of  dirty  comic  books ...  their 
end  is  in  sight,  and  they  know  it.” 


APRIL  17,  1954: 

The  Cincinnati  Post  devoted  one 
section  to  predictions  for  1984. 
One  read:  “It  is  hoped  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  will  never  permit  itself 
to  be  ‘used’  by  demagogues.” 
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The  'right’ cartoon 


BY  SONYA  MOORE 

SPIKE  TV,  THE  CABLE  CHANNEL,  UN- 

veiled  on  March  14  the  animated 
show  This  Just  In,  a  “social  sitcom” 
that  views  current  events  through  the  eyes 
of  a  newspaper  journalist  named  Brian 
Newport  and  his  friends.  “I  really  wanted 
to  do  a  show  where  the  conservative  wasn’t 
the  moron,”  Steve  Marmel,  one  of  the 
show’s  creators  and  the  voice  of  Newport, 
told  Ei3P.  Newport’s  ridiculous  behavior 
stems  more  from  his  outspoken  and  tactless 
personality  than  from  his  political  views. 

A  former  stand-up  comic  and  writer  for 
USA  Today,  Arsenio  Hall,  Indecision  2000, 
and  animated  shows,  Marmel  refers  to 
himself  as  a  news  junkie  who’s  always  had 
a  soft  spot  for  topical  humor.  “Newport  is 
me  pushed  to  150%,”  Marmel  said.  “He’s 
not  going  to  say  anything  I  don’t  believe.” 
The  March  14  pilot  showed  Sean  Hannity 
flexing  Darth  Vader-like  powers  against  a 
submissive  Alan  Colmes,  and  a  pole-danc¬ 
ing  Fox  News  female  anchor.  11 


Times  Publishing  Co.  Chairman/CEO  Andy  Barnes,  left,  will  soon  yield  the  reins  to  Paul  Tash. 

For  St.  Pete’s  sake 


Poynter’s  interest  in  the  paper  went  to 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  he  founded  in  1975.  The 
Times  Publishing  profits  now  feed  both 
the  newspaper  and  the  Institute.  The 
company  will  not  break  out  ratios,  but 
does  confirm  that  several  million  dollars 
a  year  in  dividends  go  to  the  Poynter 
Institute.  The  Times  Publishing  Co. 
also  includes  Congressional  Quarterly, 
Governing  magazine,  and  Florida  Trend 
magazine. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  chairman/CEO 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  has  control¬ 
ling  interest.  When  one  man  or  woman 
is  chosen  as  leader,  that  person  can 
conceivably  decide  to  put  the  company 
on  the  block.  Much  is  at  stake  when  the 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IT’S  TAKEN  12  YEARS  TO  GET  TO  THIS 
point.  On  May  16,  Andrew  Barnes 
will  officially  pass  the  baton  to  Paul 
Tash  as  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Company.  With  it  comes  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  keeping  a 
major  newspaper  and  important  journal¬ 
istic  institution  truly  independent. 

Newspapers  change  leaders  all  the 
time,  but  this  is  a  different  sort  of  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  This  one  was  set  up  to 
k  ensure  that  its  newspaper  —  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  —  remains  out  of 
the  hands  of  newspaper  chains.  It 
I  5  operates  under  a  unique  ownership 
I  W  structure  established  by  Nelson 
Poynter.  Upon  his  death  in  1978, 


Steve  Marmel  gives  voice 
to  conservative,  animated 
journalist  Brian  Newport 
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Tash  has  been  with  the  company  ever 
since,  a  paradox  in  an  age  where  people 
hop  around  every  few  years.  He  admits 
to  being  “an  unlikely  agent  of  radical 
change,  given  that  I  have  grown  up  within 
the  church  and  my  hands  have  been  on 
the  controls  in  some  significant  way  for 
the  last  several  years.”  Duties  he  will  take 
on  once  mid-May  rolls  around  include 
direct  responsibility  for  the  company’s 
affiliates,  editorial  pages  and  the  Poynter 
Institute  (Tash  will  retain  his  Times 
editor/president  title). 

There  is  a  risk  that  perhaps  Tash  is  a 
little  too  ingrained  in  the  Times,  that 
the  paper  could  become  too  static,  but  he 
vows,  “We  will  continue  to  advance  our 
position  as  a  newspaper  for  the  entire 
Tampa  Bay  area.” 

Barnes,  who  came  to  the  Times  from 
The  Washington  Post,  puts  it  more  more 
bluntly  when  addressing  the  issue  of  stal¬ 
eness:  “Yes,  there’s  a  danger,  but  consider 
the  alternatives”—  namely,  choosing  an 
outsider  who  doesn’t  know  the  territory. 

The  Times  may  be  almost  unique 

R  among  papers 
but  it’s  still 
bent  on  making 
a  nice  profit, 
and  it’s  con¬ 
fronted  with 
the  same 
obstacles  that 
all  papers  face. 
“I  would  say  the 
biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  all 
news  organiza¬ 
tions  is  the  de¬ 
clining  interest 
in  news  over 
time,”  says 
Tash,  citing 
plunging  voter 
participation 
rates  over  the 

last  30  years.  “Its  one  of  the  ways  you 
look  at  the  news  business  and  newspapers 
—  as  a  text  for  that  democratic  exercise. 
Part  of  our  franchise  isn’t  as  much  a 
given  as  it  once  was.” 

He  quickly  says  that  putting  out  a  “live¬ 
ly,  interesting,  vibrant  newspaper”  will 
combat  some  of  that.  For  now  even  before 
he  officially  takes  over,  Tash  is  mulling 
over  who  might  replace  him  —  just  like 
Barnes  did,  12  years  ago.  “The  key  respon¬ 
sibility  of  this  job,”  he  says,  “is  to  hand  it 
off  in  good  shape  to  someone  who  is  well 
prepared  and  situated  to  carry  on.”  II 


good  humor  and  high  intelligence,”  says 
Barnes,  who  will  remain  chairman  of 
the  Poynter  Institute  for  a  few  years  at 
Tash’s  request. 

Tash  seems  steady,  dependable,  even 
a  bit  on  the  studious  side.  Yet  he  has  an 
easy  manner,  E&P  learned  during  a  sit- 
down  in  a  midtown  Manhattan  Marriott 
in  early  March. 

Originally  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tash 
itched  to  get  out  of  Fighting  Irish  land. 
“When  you  grow  up  in  South  Bend,  you’re 
either  a  big  Notre  Dame  fan  or  you’re 
eager,  like  I  was,  to  go  somewhere  else,” 

The  downtown 
St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Below, 
Editor  Emeritus 
Eugene 

Patterson,  left, 
incoming 
Paul  Tash  and 
outgoing  Andy 
Barnes  before 

Nelson  Poynter 


chairman/CEO  picks  a  successor. 

For  one  thing,  it  helps  to  know  if  the 
potential  leader  realizes  there’s  more  to 
publishing  life  than  making  a  pot  of  mon¬ 
ey,  says  Andy  Barnes,  outgoing  chairman 
and  CEO,  who  turns  65  in  May.  (The 
company’s  bylaws  hold  that  any  member 
of  the  boards  of  directors  must  retire  by 
age  65.)  Barnes  also  wanted  to  hand  over 
the  Poynter  legacy  to  someone  who  won’t 
sell  the  keys  to  the  kingdom.  In  fact,  once 
appointed,  the  new  chairman/CEO  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  start  looking  for  a  replace¬ 
ment,  even  if  that  person  won’t  be 


says  Tash,  whose 
voice  sounds  ex¬ 
actly  like  Tom 
Brokaw’s  —  the 
NBC  news  anchor 
who  holds  an 
honorary  degree 
from  Notre 
Dame. 

Tash  chose  In¬ 
diana  University, 
where  he  majored 
in  journalism  and 
political 


stepping  in  for,  say,  12  years. 

That’s  exactly  what  Barnes  did  once  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  in  1988.  “It 
forces  you  to  think,  what  if  I  get  hit  by  a 
falling  safe  —  what  would  happen  [to  the 
company]?”  Barnes  asks. 

With  that  in  mind,  long  ago,  he  picked 
10  people  that  he  thought  would  make 
good  leaders  and  also  opened  the  process 
to  anyone  who  wanted  to  throw  his  or  her 
hat  in  the  ring.  Barnes  then  asked  them  to 
write  essays  addressing  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  of  leading  an  independent 
paper.  He  got  a  variety  of  responses,  of 
course.  “When  you  ask  people  to  write,” 
he  says,  “you  get  a  map  of  their  minds.” 
Indeed,  some  were  “grossly  inappropri¬ 
ate,”  some  were  loaded  with  too  much 
consultant  speak,  some  were  thoughtful 
but  not  a  real  fit.  From  that,  Barnes 
quickly  narrowed  the  field  down  to  a 
handful  of  people. 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  after  a 
series  of  conversations  with  Tash  that  he 
was  the  man  for  the  job:  “You  give  some¬ 
one  great  responsibility  and  watch  how 
they  handle  it.  It  was  clear  that  Paul  was 
doing  very  well  as  executive  editor.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  person  with  equanimity. 


science. 

It  was  there  he 

was  introduced  to  the  St.  Pete  Times-, 
Indiana  was  also  Nelson  Poynter’s  alma 
mater  and  Poynter  created  a  scholarship 
which  included  an  internship  at  his 
paper.  In  1975,  the  summer  before  his 
senior  year,  Tash  headed  for  Florida. 

After  college,  Tash  won  a  Marshall 
Scholarship  to  study  law  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  but  decided  to 
return  to  newspapers.  He  wrote  to  sever¬ 
al,  “all  of  which  were  generally  encourag¬ 
ing  but  specifically  noncommittal,  except 
for  Gene  Patterson  and  Andy  Barnes  at 
the  Times.” 
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The  Monitor 


forge  ahead  with  Universal  45 

The  U.S.  media  group,  Freedom  Communications  has  installed  a  Goss  Universar  45  for  their 


"As  the  demand  for  more  color  in  both  advertising  and  editorial  features  continues  to  grow,  it  ts 
crucial  that  we  are  able  to^meet  those  requirements,  with  our  Universal'  45  we  caireasily  do  this 
by  utilizing  the  color  quality  and  quantity  It  can  deliver." 

Stephan  Wingert,  General  Manager,  The  Monitor  [ 


Goss  world-class  Project  Management  ensures  each  job  '- 
is  on  time,  on  perfomance  and  on  target 
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Tommy,  we  can 
hear  you  (fine) 

‘Charlotte  Observer’  columnist  Tomlinson  waxes 
poetic  about  the  weather,  nabs  top  awards 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Tommy  Tomlinson,  a  columnist 
for  the  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  since  1997,  told  himself 
long  ago  that  if  he  ever  got  a  dream  job 
like  this  he  was  not  going  to  limit  himself. 
“I’m  interested  in  a  lot  of  different  things, 
and  I  want  to  cover  the  waterfront,”  says 
Tomlinson,  a  reporter  for  the  paper  since 
1989.  Now  his  columns  —  with  subjects 
ranging  from  the  wind  in  February  (“like 
Dad  coughing  at  the  front  door,  signaling 
it’s  time  to  go”)  to  President  Bush’s  truth 
deficit  on  Iraq  —  have  brought  him  ac¬ 
claim  far  beyond  the  Carolinas. 

In  February,  the  New  York-based  news 
magazine  The  Week  named  him  the  coun¬ 
try’s  top  local  columnist,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE) 
last  month  awarded  him  first  prize  for 
profile-writing,  honoring  stories  on  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  dogged  pursuit  of  solving  a  math 
problem  and  a  Charlotte  man  who  pre¬ 
vailed  over  grievous  physical  injury  to  be¬ 
come  a  policeman. 

“On  the  one  hand,  it’s  very  cool  to  get 


‘1  try  to  get  across  complicated  ideas 
in  simole  ian^age.  That's  important 

tp.iilP^  —  TOMMY  TOMLINSON/Award-winning  Columnist 


to  go  to  New  York  and  hang  out  in  Tina 
Brown’s  apartment,”  he  allows.  “But  with 
the  ASNE  award,  you  get  to  be  in  a  book,” 
which,  he  points  out,  is  far  more  likely  to 
impress  his  mother  back  home  in  Jesup, 
Ga.  Tomlinson  says  the  awards  “make  you 
realize  what  a  crapshoot  it  all  is.  I’ve  won 
awards  from  the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  past  —  but  this  year,  I 
didn’t  even  place  in  it.” 

Tomlinson,  who  has  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Georgia,  got 
his  first  job  out  of  college  at  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Herald  in  1986,  where  he 
claims  to  have  been  “the  most  clueless 


legislative  reporter  in 
history.”  But  he  got  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  these  days 
he’s  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  “a  good  part 
of  this  job  is  figuring 
out  what  not  to  put  in  a 
story.  I  try  to  get  across 
complicated  ideas  in 
simple  language.  That’s 
important  to  me. 

“My  mom  and  dad  were  sharecroppers, 
and  both  had  to  quit  school  early,”  he 
notes.  “My  mom  could  understand  nu¬ 
clear  fission  if  it’s  explained  to  her  in  a 
clear  way.  If  I  can’t  think  of  a  simple  way 
to  say  it,  I  generally  leave  it  out.” 

Tips  for  columns  come  mainly  from 
readers  and  other  reporters.  “I  love  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  weather,”  he  says.  “In 
Shakespeare,  the  weather  always  means 
something.  I  like  using  weather  as  a 
metaphor  that  way.”  The  columnists  he 
admires  include  Steve  Lopez  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-,  Dan  Barry  of  The  New 

York  Times-,  and 
his  friend,  sports- 
writer  Joe  Pos- 
nanski  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 
The  contempo¬ 
rary  novelists 
Harry  Crews  —  “he  grew  up  not  far  from 
me  in  Georgia,”  Tomlinson  says  —  and 
Larry  Brown  from  Mississippi  also  merit 
mention  as  influences. 

He  believes  a  good  local  columnist 
needs  a  strong  voice  (“Somebody  readers 
want  to  listen  to,  even  if  they  don’t  agree 
with  you”)  and  a  sense  of  humor:  “Except 
for  the  comics,  there’s  really  no  place  in 
the  paper  you  go  to  get  a  laugh.  And  peo¬ 
ple  have  so  little  time  to  read  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  they’re  looking  for  a  reason  not  to 
read  your  story.  If  you  can  make  them 
laugh  —  or  at  least  smile  —  you’ve 
brought  them  into  the  tent.” 


Tomlinson  was  named  America’s  top  columnist  by  The  Week.  He 
says  of  his  position,  “You  need  to  know  a  little  about  a  lot  of  things." 


As  an  example,  Tomlinson  cites  how 
his  column  on  the  woes  of  relentless  high¬ 
way  construction  around  Charlotte  began 
with  the  three  things  that  would  happen 
if  he  ran  the  state’s  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation:  Drivers  who  cut  in  traffic  with¬ 
out  signaling  would  get  the  death  penalty; 
a  1974  Eldorado  convertible  would  be  his 
company  car;  and  not  one  inch  of  new 
highway  would  be  built  the  rest  of  the 
year.  “I  get  into  serious  issues,  but  lead 
with  a  funny  line  —  it’s  like  giving  a 
speech  at  the  Rotary  Club,  where  you 
start  off  with  a  joke  or  two,  a  toastmaster 
thing,”  he  says. 

He  notes  that  what’s  true  of  all  journal¬ 
ists  is  especially  true  of  local  columnists: 
“You  need  to  know  a  little  about  a  lot  of 
things.  I’m  always  struck  at  the  number  of 
people  who  work  at  a  paper  who  never 
read  the  paper  itself  thoroughly.  You  need 
to  be  writing  off  the  news  a  lot.  When  I 
speak  to  journalism  students,  they  seem 
to  be  zoned  out  of  the  world.” 

All  the  national  attention  will  not  lure 
Tomlinson  away  from  Charlotte  because, 
he  jokes,  “it  took  me  11  years  to  figure  out 
the  roads  here,  so  I  am  not  going  any¬ 
where.”  You’d  think  a  writer  who  can 
make  the  February  wind  worthy  of  its 
own  profile  might  try  his  hand  at  a  novel, 
but  he  insists  he  won’t  because  “the  world 
is  so  much  better  than  my  imagination.” 
Besides,  he  says,  in  a  way  he  is  already 
writing  a  book:  “It’s  just  600  words  at  a 
time.”  11 
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Studjr  raises  questions  about  protit/circ  iink 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Last  month’s  release  of  the  Pro- 
ject  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 
(PEJ)  “State  of  the  News  Media” 
report  caused  a  bit  of  a  stir  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  community.  The  study,  funded  by 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  is  perhaps  the  first 
attempt  to  amass  disparate  information 
about  all  media  in  one  place.  Book-like  in 
scope,  it  supplies  expected  data  (newspaper 
circulation  is  down)  and  unexpected  analy- 


The  generaton  gap  may  not  be  as  broad  as 
previously  thought,  according  to  new  report 


sis  (the  future  of  the  industry  doesn’t  look 
as  grim  as  it  did  a  decade  ago,  and  young 
people  actually  do  like  to  read). 

One  aspect  of  the  report  sure  to  spark 
the  interest  of  analysts,  executives  and 
ink-stained  wretches  alike  is  that  despite 
years  of  decline  and  recession,  the  industry 
is,  by  and  large,  still  very  profitable.  In  fact, 
the  study  found  that  between  1991  and 
2000,  newspaper  ad  revenues  rose  60%, 
according  to  estimates  by  Merrill  Lynch, 
and  profits  jumped  207%.  But  newsroom 
jobs,  for  that  same  period,  increased  by 
only  3%. 

“This  is  clearly  not  a  long-term  scenario 
for  success,”  says  Tom  Rosenstiel,  director 
of  PEJ.  “You  can’t  continue  to  raise  ad  rates 
on  a  declining  circulation  and  maintain 
profits.  At  some  point,  your  advertisers  will 
begin  to  revolt,  and  so  will  audiences  who 
will  see  a  drop  in  content.” 

The  fear  is  that  once  the  good  times 
return,  newsroom  investment  will  remain 
stagnant.  Newspaper  companies  must 
invest  in  their  newsrooms  or  risk  eroding 
j  future  profits,  Rosenstiel  says.  But  is  that 
I  :  really  in  the  cards? 

;  !  It’s  a  complicated  matter,  depending  on 

0  ' 


Subjects  of  Front-Page  Newspaper  Articles,  bj  Ifear 


Subject 

1977 

1987 

1997 

2003* 

Government 

33% 

33% 

30% 

27% 

Foreign  Affairs 

27% 

27% 

21% 

21% 

Military 

1% 

3% 

** 

3% 

Domestic  Affairs 

9% 

9% 

14% 

22% 

Entertainment/Celebrities  ** 

2% 

2% 

1% 

Lifestyle 

4% 

5% 

6% 

8% 

Crime 

9% 

6% 

10% 

4% 

Business/Commerce 

8% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

Science 

1% 

4% 

5% 

5% 

Accidents/Disasters 

7% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

Other 

2% 

3% 

4% 

1% 

*  2003  percentages  are  based  on  a  cross-section  of  four  circu¬ 
lation  categories  of  varied  size.  The  1977-97  figures  are  based 
on  large-circulation  papers. 

**  Less  than  1% 

Totals  may  not  equal  100  due  to  rounding 

Source:  Project  for  Excellence  In  Journalism’s 
“State  of  the  American  News  Media”  Study 


the  company,  the  market  and 
economic  conditions.  “I  think 
it’s  an  individualized  process 
by  newspaper  company.  It’s 
hard  to  generalize,”  says  Peter 
Bhatia,  outgoing  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  executive 
editor  of  The  Oregonian.  “It’s 
been  a  difficult  last  three  years. 

Everybody  feels  stress  from 
that.”  But  it’s  important  to 
remember,  he  points  out,  that 
even  though  staffing  is  tighter 
“the  quality  of  work  has  been 
as  high  as  it’s  ever  been.” 

For  sure,  some  newspaper 
companies  are  investing  in 
online  products,  youth  editions 
and  ethnic  media,  all  of  which 
require  additional  staff.  And 
the  report  cites  that  these  are 
promising  areas  of  growth. 

Still,  concerns  remain.  Bob  Giles,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism 
at  Harv  ard  University,  says  it’s  hard  to  tell  if 
most  newsrooms  are  understaffed,  but  ad¬ 
mits  there’s  “something  out  of  balance” 
with  that  3%  growth  rate.  He  points  to  the 
decline  in  international  news  coverage  (see 
chart)  as  one  possible  explanation.  “Local 
news  is  very  important,  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  international  news.  The  news  hole 
in  total  has  to  be  expanded,”  he  says.  “If 
your  newspaper  happens  to  be  a  thin  prod¬ 
uct  day  after  day,  eventually  people  will  be 
inclined  to  say  ‘I  can  do  without  this.’”  Giles 
says  that  Wall  Street  often  sends  mixed 
messages,  rewarding  companies  that  invest 
in  the  long  term,  while  also  demanding 
quarter-to-quarter  growth.  d 


‘E&P’  scores  a  Neal  hat  trick 


IN  ITS  STRONGEST  SHOWING 

ever.  Editor  Gf  Publisher  was 
a  top  winner  in  this  year’s 
annual  Jesse  H.  Neal  National  ' 
Business  Journalism  Awards,  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  gala  gathering  in  New 
York  City  on  March  18.  E&P  took 
home  three  prizes.  Only  one  mag¬ 
azine,  CSO,  won  more,  with  four.  ({ 
The  Neals,  now  in  their  50th 
year,  are  considered  the  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  business  journalism.  There 
were  more  than  1200  entries  this 
year,  a  record.  E&P  won  in  three 
diverse  categories:  staff- written 
editorials,  news  (for  ongoing 
coverage  of  the  press  and  Iraq) 
and  subject-related  series  of  articles 
(“The  Sunday  Paper”). 

This  is  the  third  time  in  four  years 


that 


E&P  has  won  for  its  editorials. 
Judges  praised  the  editorials  for 
“regularly  challenging  editors, 
publishers  and  CEOs  to  live 
up  to  their  responsibilities.” 

The  magazine’s  yearlong  coverage 
of  press  issues  surrounding  the 
Iraq  war  was  hailed  for  being 
“thorough  and  analytical.”  E&P 
was  also  a  finalist  in  a  fourth 
category,  regularly  featured 
department  (news). 

“As  shown  by  the  scope  and 
variety  of  topics,  this  year’s 
awards  truly  reflect  the  work  of 
the  entire  staff,”  Editor  Greg 
Mitchell  said.  Other  winners 
included  The  American  Lawyer, 
CIO,  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technolo¬ 
gy,  and  PCWorld.com. 
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an  inside  look  M® 


The  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times 
published 
I  a  special 
I  section  in 
I  October 
i  touting  its 
I  new  $31.6- 
I  million  press 


his  byline  off  the  story  and  contends  his 
information  was  properly  documented. 

“We  blew  a  great  opportunity  to  establish 
credibility  with  our  readers,  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  we  can  both  dish  it  out  and 
take  it,”  Adams  said. 

It  didn’t  help  matters  that  the  printing 
press  flap  came  a  few  months  after  editors 
sought  Zomparelli’s  opinion  on  an  obitu¬ 
ary’s  reference  to  a  former  publisher’s  policy 
against  printing  photographs  of  Afiican- 
American  brides.  She  ordered  editors  to  not 
mention  the  policy  in  the  obit  because  the 
detail  lacked  context  and  any  indication  of 
whether  he’d  changed  his  views.  She  later 
defended  her  decision  in  a  newsroom  meet¬ 
ing  but  failed  to  convince  at  least  some  of 
her  critics. 

Industry  standards  don’t  offer  much 
guidance  in  these  cases.  “One  of  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  journalism  is  that  there  are  ethical 
codes  for  reporters  and  editors,  but  not  for 
publishers.  On  the  ethics  of  ownership  and 
control  there’s  just  a  great  silence,”  said 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  professor  James  Carey. 

Zomparelli  acknowledged  that  she  could 
remove  herself  Ifom  the  editing  process, 
but  added,  “I  do  have  some  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  about  journalism  and  about  this  com¬ 
pany.  For  me  to  step  aside  and  say  I  can’t 
make  those  decisions  seems  a  little  disin¬ 
genuous.” 

For  now,  editor  Riley  said  the  Times  will 
continue  to  report  on  the  printing  press  and 
its  problems.  In  fact,  the  paper  ran  a  1,100- 
word  story  on  March  13  on  the  continuing 
press  difficulties  and  the  sale  of  the  press's 
manufacturer.  But  as  he’d  told  reporters  in 
a  recent  meeting,  the  coverage  won't  make 
everybody  happy:  “We  haven't  gone  as  far 
as  you  wanted  it  to  go,  but  that’s  the  way  it 
is.  That’s  the  real  world.”  II 


^froanoke^mf^ 


precedent”  set  by  Riley  and  Zomparelli’s 
editing  of  the  article,  which  included  quotes 
by  both  the  editor  and  publisher. 

The  story,  which  examined  the  paper’s 
problems  with  the  new  Heidelberg  Main¬ 
stream  80  press,  finally  appeared  on  the 
front  page  on  Nov.  18.  Zomparelli,  who  pre¬ 
viously  worked  as  a  features  writer  and  as 
editor  of  the  Times,  removed  most  of  the 
material  describing  problems  at  a  handful 
of  foreign  newspapers  with  the  same  print¬ 
ing  press.  “I  didn’t  feel  we  had  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  a  fair  and  responsible  way  that  there 
was  something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
these  press- 
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AP  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  photographer  Jean-Marc  Bouju  spent  nine  weeks  in 
Iraq  last  year  as  part  of  the  AP  team  of  journalists  chronicling  the  conflict  from 
its  tumultuous  prelude  to  a  still-active  insurgency. 

In  March  2003,  while  visiting  a  POW  center  near  Najaf,  Bouju  heard  a  child 
crying  and  captured  this  image  of  a  man  and  his  four-year-old  son.  They  were 
imprisoned  together  because  the  child  had  been  alongside  his  father  when  the 
arrest  was  made. 

The  boy,  Bouju  said,  was  panicking  and  crying  and  a  sympathetic  U.S.  soldier 
cut  off  the  plastic  handcuffs  so  the  father  could  comfort  his  son. 

"My  little  girl  was  four  at  the  time  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking  what  she  would 
have  thought  in  the  same  situation,"  Bouju  said. 

The  photograph,  which  ran  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  worldwide,  won  top 
prize  from  among  63,000  entries  at  this  year's  World  Press  Photo  of  the  Year 
Awards. 

More  than  a  year  after  this  photo  was  taken,  the  AP  team  in  Iraq  continues  to 
provide  essential  coverage  of  events  as  they  unfold,  including  photos  that  you 
won't  find  anywhere  else. 


AP,  the  essential  global  news  network. 
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for  Cox  Community  Newspapers.  “I  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  we’re  reflecting 
that  growth  in  the  newsrooms,  making 

^  NAA  chairman 
P  Gregg  Jones, 

L  left,  and  ASNE 


(Tenn.)  Sun,  circ  of  14,684,  steps  in  as 
chairman  of  the  NAA. 

Harshaw,  49,  who  is  ASNE’s 
first  woman  minority  president, 
started  writing  for  the  Dayton  • 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  when  she  ^ 
was  in  high  school.  In  1990,  she  ^ 
left  the  Daily  News  and  joined  ^ 

the  News-Sun  as  editor. 

As  the  incoming  presi- 
dent,  Harshaw  wants  to 
focus  on  the  changing 
community.  “With  so 
many  minorities  in- 
creasing  at  a  signifl- 
cant  rate,  I  wonder 
if  we  are  really  in 
touch  with  people,” 
says  Harshaw,  who 
is  also  senior  editor 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WITH  THE  Cheeseburger  Bill 
wending  its  way  through  Con¬ 
gress,  this  year  shapes  up  to  be 
all  about  portion  —  the  smaller  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Fitting  this  proper-sizing  trend,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  April  are  installing  lead  officers 
from  smaller  newspapers. 

The  new  ASNE  president,  Karla  Gar¬ 
rett  Harshaw,  edits  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News-Sun,  with  a  circulation  of  28,955 
according  to  the  latest  FAS-FAX.  Gregg 
Jones,  co-publisher  of  The  Greenville 


Karla  Garett 


Superheroes  abound  at  'Star-ledger'  HI  .  ^ 

*  _  **  fictional  reporter/ 

BY  JOE  STRUPP  superhero  Peter  Clark, 

For  ANY  REPORTER  who  EVER  ! and  co-staiiing  a 

dreamed  of  living  the  Clark  variety  of  comic  book 

Kent/Superman  life  —  cov-  characters  and  carica- 

ering  news  by  day  and  fighting  evil  tures  of  real  industiy' 

in  tights  at  night  — ■  there’s  Drew  sources  interviewed 

■  Sheneman.  The  editorial  ^  for  the  stoiy,  the 

cartoonist  for  project  succeeded 

Ledger  of  Newark,  N  J.,  who’s  gi^ng  readers  an 

also  an  avowed  comic  book  Mild-mannered  cartoonist  Drew  Sheneman,  unusual  insight  into 

fan,  took  his  passion  for  car-  who  bears  a  resemblance  to  Lex  Luthor  what  has  become  a 

tooning  (and  news)  and  parlayed  them  huge  moneymaking  operation.  Even  Star-Ledger 

■J  >  j  . . into  one  of  the  Editor  Jim  Willse  appears  in  the  stoiy  as  “Chief,”  a 

- — V.  \  most  unique  Perry  White-like  supervisor  who  gives  Peter  Clark 

I  /•'Xi  approaches  to  the  go-ahead  to  find  the  “Collector,”  a  villain  who 

^  J  /  El  business  cover-  has  been  stealing  valuable  comic  books.  “But  get 

^  r— — ^  oJ||M  age  ever  seen  me  the  business  angle,”  Chief  orders.  “1  want 

ftS/^JopmoTotoi]  «  in  a  daily  paper,  movies,  money,  spandex.” 

y  *Tj»Tc*iHi  iSw>ws;J^  Readers  Willse’s  reaction  to  his  comic  alter-ego:  “He 

^  Vgjjr^  who  perused  gave  me  a  little  more  hair  than  I  usually  have  and 

fjg  the  March  7  knocked  off  a  few  pounds,  so  I  can’t  complain.” 

f,  business  section  Needless  to  say,  the  report  is  not  all  profit  mar- 

/  were  treated  to  a  six-page  color  broadsheet  report  gins  and  revenue  charts.  As  readers  follow  the  re- 
on  the  popularity  of  comics  in  print  and  on  film  porter/superhero,  they  are  informed  about  toda/ s 

in  the  21st  Centuiy.  But  the  story  had  another  comic  book  business.  In  the  end,  of  course,  Shene- 

twist:  The  entire  thing  was  told  in  a  comic  book  man’s  character  catches  the  evil  “Collector,”  gets 

form.  Said  Sheneman,  who  has  drawn  cartoons  for  the  Page  One  story,  and  keeps  New  Jersey  safe  for 

the  paper  since  1999  and  owns  about  5,000  comic  comic  book  addicts.  “And  the  editor,”  Willse  quips, 

books:  “We  thought  it  was  a  real  interesting  way  to  “is  clearly  the  wisest  person  in  the  story.” 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards 

.  .  Tom  Philp,  The  Sacramento  (Calit.)  Bee 
Walker  Stone  Award,  Editorial  Writing 

John  Kass,  Chicago  Tribune 

CommentOTY 

KeUey  Benham,  St,  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Ernie  Pyle  Award,  Human  Interest  Writing 

Times  Union.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Web  Reporting 

Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News 

Edward  J.  Meemon  Award,  Erivironmental  Reporting,  under  100,000  circulation 

The  Washington  Post 

Edward  J.  Meemon  Award,  Environmental  Reporting,  over  100,000  circulation 

Walt  Hondelsmon,  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y. 

*  Editorial  Cartooning 

I 

Rochelle  Riley,  Detroit  Free  Press 
CTharles  E,  Scripps  Award,  Distinguished  Service  to  Literacy 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Doily  News 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  Distinguished  Service  to  the  First  Amendment 

.  Brian  Vandei  Brug,  Los  Angeles  Times 

Photojournalism 

Clint  Riley,  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 
William  Brewster  Styles  Award,  Business/Economics  Reporting 

Nathaniel  Cr^kmore,  Lipscomb  University,  Nashville,  Term. 

Charles  M.  Schulz  Award,  College  Cartoonist 

•  '  Argus  Leader.  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Roy  W,  Howard  Award,  Public  Service  Reporting,  under  100,000  circulation 

The  Seattle  Times 

Roy  W.  Howard  Award,  Public  Service  Reporting,  over  100,000  circulation 

South  Dakota  Public  Radio,  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Journalistic  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media,  Small  Market  Radio 

WBEZ,  Chicago,  This  American  Lite 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Journalistic  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media,  Large  Market  Radio 

KTUU-TV,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Journalistic  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media,  Small  Market  TV/Coble 

WCNC-TV,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Journalistic  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media.  Large  Market  TV/Coble 

Debashis  Aikat.  Schooled  JourrKrlismarvd Mass (I)xnmuriicatiai,Urriv^sityct Noth CZdrofoa at Chc?Del Hill 

Journalism  Teacher  of  the  Year 

•  John  Maxwell  Hamilton.  Manship  School  of  Mass  Communication,  Louisiana  State  University 

Journalism  Administrator  of  the  Year 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  congratulates  the  winners  in  the  Nationci  Journalism  Awards. 
Winners  received  trojMes  and  cash  awards  totaling  $ 1 30. 000.  The  Nationed  Journalism  Awards 
program  is  one  of  the  nation's  premiere  competitions  for  print  and  broadcast  journalists 
and  the  Foundation  is  proud  to  honor  their  work.  For  more  information  about  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  please  visit  us  on  the  Web:  www.scripps.com/loundation 
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sure  that  we  have  people  who  understand 
those  communities.” 

With  the  Jayson  Blair  and  Jack  Kelley 
scandals  still  open  wounds,  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  challenges  facing  newsrooms,  Harshaw 
says,  is  credibility.  “We  need  to  make  read¬ 
ers  feel  that  we  are  accessible  and  that  we 
do  want  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  And 
if  we’re  wrong  we’re  willing  to  accept  that 
and  do  something  about  it,”  she  says. 

The  other  challenge  is  protecting  free¬ 
dom  of  information.  She  cites  recent 
health  information  guidelines  that  limit 
access  to  medical  records.  “I  don’t  think 
any  of  us  want  to  say  you  have  no  privacy 
whatsoever,”  she  says,  “but  I  think  it’s 
being  stretched.” 

Over  at  NAA,  Jones,  54,  comes  from  a 
family  steeped  in  the  newspaper  business 
since  1916.  His  father,  John  M.  Jones, 
serves  as  publisher  of  the  paper  and  his 
brother,  John  M.  Jones  Jr.,  is  the  editor. 

His  other  brother,  Alex  S.  Jones,  formerly 
of  The  New  York  Times,  is  a  noted  writer  on 
the  media. 

Jones  plans  to  tout  the  NAA  as  a  re¬ 
source.  “There’s  so  much  talent  and  cre¬ 
ativity  in  this  business,”  Jones  says.  “You 
can  never  adequately  tap  into  that  if  your 
view  to  the  world  stops 
at  your  office  door.  My 
newspapers  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  NAA.  I 
think  it’s  the  single  best 
tool  to  make  the  industry 
stronger  and  better.” 

Indeed,  the  bulk  of 
NAA’s  membership 
comes  from  smaller- 
sized  papers,  85  percent 
with  circulations  under 
35,000.  Even  so,  Jones  is  the  first  chair¬ 
man  since  1945  to  come  from  a  small 
paper  —  and,  he  proudly  points  out,  only 
the  second  from  Tennessee.  “I  never  imag¬ 
ined  in  my  wildest  dreams  that  I  would  be 
chairman  of  the  NAA,”  Jones  says.  “It’s  a 
great  honor  for  me  and  for  my  family.” 

Jones  wants  to  do  a  better  job  creating 
awareness  by  going  on  the  road  and  telling 
papers  about  his  personal  experience  with 
NAA.  “So  many  people  have  predicted  the 
demise  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Even 
with  the  advent  of  new  technology,  that 
just  hasn’t  been  the  case,”  Jones  says. 
“WVre  the  most  adaptive  industry  and 
have  done  some  pretty  amazing  things  in 
recent  years.”  Yet  Jones  knows  that  image 
trumps  reality:  “The  overriding  challenge 
is  to  change  the  perception  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  yesterday’s  media.”  11 


—  GREGG 
JONES/New 

NAA  Chairman 


Photo  of  the  Month 


SHAUL  SCHWARZ,  CORBIS,  FEB.  27 

A  S  NEWS  REACHED  PORT-AU-PRINCE’S  MAIN  COMMER- 


Acial  seaport  district  that  anti-government  rebels  were 
nearing  the  city,  a  Haitian  boy  took  dinner  into  his 
own  hands  amid  the  chaos  —  and  once  again  it  became  meat 
on  the  hoof.  The  rebels  soon  seized  control.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


President  ‘flips’  for  ‘Buffalo  News’ 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

PRESIDENT  George  Bush  may  not 
read  newspapers  every  day,  but 
that  didn’t 
stop  him  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  hand  in  the 
recent  start-up  of 
a  new  $40  million 
printing  press  at 
The  Buffalo  News. 

Continuing  a  100- 
year-old  tradition 
at  the  upstate  New 
York  paper.  Bush 
on  Feb.  20  “flipped 

the  switch”  for  a  ^  ^  , 

^  ^  Start  me  up:  Buffalo  A 

test  run  of  the  new  President  I 

presses  (they  went 

into  use  March  7).  Utilizing  a  computer 
hook-up  from  the  White  House,  Bush  got 


Start  me  up:  Buffalo  News  Publisher  Stanford 
Lipsey  and  President  Bush  get  things  rolling 


the  presses  rolling  with  the  click  of  a  key¬ 
board,  as  News  Publisher  Stanford  Lipsey 
joined  him.  The  event  marked  the  third 
time  in  the  paper’s 
124-year  history 
that  a  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dent  christened  a 
new  press,  starting 
with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1904. 
More  than  a  half- 
century  later,  in 
1958,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  did 
the  honors,  via  a 

,Publ»t,e,  start., d  ... 

h  get  things  rolling  s  a  neat  tradition 

we  have  here,”  said 
Margaret  Sullivan,  the  paper’s  editor 
and  vice  president.  11 
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Journalists  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
exposed  a  major  public  health  issue: 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Michigan  children 
have  been  poisoned  by  lead-contaminated 
soil  around  their  homes,  schools, 
playgrounds  and  parks. 

Lead  poisoning  causes  irreversible  damage 
to  young  brawns  and  bodies.  It  is  especially 
pervasive  in  Detroit,  where  for  decades 
factories  spewed  toxic  waste  into  the  air, 
ground  and  water.  But  little  action  was  being 
taken  by  local,  state  and  federal 
government.  Until  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
stepped  in. 

In  a  sweeping,  seven-month  investigation, 
Free  Press  journalists  interviewed  hundreds 
of  people,  ordered  analysis  of  numerous 
soil  samples,  reviewed  more  than  1 0,000 
pages  of  doqjments  and  filed  more  than  a 
dozen  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests. 
They  were  rc^tinely  ignored,  stonewalled 
and  deceived.  But  never  deterred. 

Their  report,  "Damaged  Lives;  Lead's  Toxic 
Toll,"  extensively  detailed  the  causes  and 
effects  of  lead  poisoning,  and  prompted 
swift  government  action  from  the  EPA  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Detroit  City  Council. 
It's  another  fine  pxample  of  the  crucial 
watchdog  role  Knight  Bidder  newspapers 
play  in  their  communities. 


(Children  poisoned 
as  lead  cleanups  fail 
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iOOEVILLA/Detroit  Free  Press 


Ttie  Philadelptua  Inquirer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
The  Miami  Herald 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Nuevo  Mundo.  Viet  Mercury 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Oiario  La  Estrella  (Dallas/Ft.  Worth) 
St  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
Contra  Costa  Tmes 


Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  - 
The  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State 
The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
el  Nuevo  Herald  (Miami) 

The  Macon  (Ga)  Telegraph 
Belleville  (HI.)  News-OeiTKxrat 
The  (Myrtle  teach,  S.C.)  Sun  News 
Columbus  (Ga)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Tallahassee  (Fla)  Democrat . 


The  (Biloxi,  Miss.)  Sun  Herald 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune 
The  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
(Wilkes-Barre,  Pa)  Times  Leader 
Bradenton  (Fia)  Herald 
The  (San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.)  Tribune 
The  Monterey  Comity  (Calif.)  Herald 
Grand  Forks  (N.O.)  Herald 
(State  College,  Pa)  Centre  Daily  Times 
Aberdeen  (S,0,)  American  Nevis 
The  Olathe  (Kan.)  News  - 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 

How  he  found  570  op-ed  clients 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

S  HE  PREPARES  TO  CELEBRATE  HIS 

20th  anniversary  of  syndication, 

Cal  Thomas  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  op-ed  columnist  in  America.  He 
has  more  than  570  clients  —  a  level  reached 
not  only  through  his  work,  but  by  staying  in 
close  contact  with  newspaper  editors. 

The  Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS)  com¬ 
mentator  meets  face-to-face  with  newspa¬ 
per  editors  as  much  as  he  can,  either  at 
journalism  conventions  or  in  their  offices. 
This  requires  “a  lot  of  shoe  leather,”  says 
Thomas,  whose  father  was  in  sales.  “Many 
editors  tell  me  they’ve  never  been  visited  by 
a  syndicated  columnist  before.”  These  visits 
not  only  help  Thomas  obtain  new  clients, 
but  also  help  keep  the  ones  he  has. 

Thomas,  who  has  stopped  by  as  many  as 
30  or  40  papers  a  year,  makes  these  meet¬ 
ings  as  cordial  as  possible.  ‘You  have  to  be 
friendly  and  have  a  sense  of  humor,”  he  tells 
E^P  —  and  the  result  has  been  close  rela¬ 
tionships  with  a  number  of  editors  across 
the  ideological  spectrum.  “I  like  editors,”  he 


says.  “They’re  reasonable 
and  interesting  people.” 

The  column  by  'Thomas 
especially  strikes  a  chord 
with  conservative  and  reli¬ 
gious  readers.  “Their  point 
of  view  is  absent  from  an 
awful  lot  of  journalism,” 
he  says.  “That’s  one  reason 
why  there’s  a  large  gulf 
between  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  and  actual  sub¬ 
scribers  to  newspapers.” 

One  way  Thomas  has 
tried  to  bridge  this  gulf  is 
through  his  many  speech¬ 
es.  He  asks  audience  mem¬ 
bers  whether  they  read  their  local  paper. 
Many  answer  no,  he  says,  because  “they  feel 
their  views  and  values  are  not  depicted 
accurately  and  respectfully.”  Thomas  then 
asks  attendees  if  they’d  read  the  paper  if  his 
column  was  in  it.  Often,  at  least  half  the 
audience  says  yes.  So  when  he  tells  editors 
that  buying  his  column  may  bring  in  sub¬ 


scribers,  it  obviously  does 
not  hurt  in  making  sales. 

The  author  of  10  books 
actually  got  his  start  in 
newspapers  in  1983  by 
selling  a  one-shot  column 
to  a  daily  many  perceive 
as  liberal  —  The  New  York 
Times.  'Then  Thomas 
placed  pieces  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  USA  Today, 
and  other  dailies  before 
approaching  syndicates 
about  doing  a  regular 
op-ed  feature.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
eventually  gave  him  a  shot 
—  his  column  debuted  on  April  17, 1984  — 
and  distributed  him  untU  the  Tribune  Co. 
purchased  Times  Mirror  in  2000  and  put 
LATS  features  under  the  "IMS  umbrella. 

Thomas  usually  supports  President  Bush 
in  his  column,  but  not  always.  And  he  does 
not  always  agree  with  official  Republican 
Party  views.  “I  have  voted  for  conservative 
Democrats,”  he  notes. 

Are  newspapers  part  of  what  some  on  the 
right  consider  the  “liberal  media”?  Thomas 
replies:  “My  message  to  conservatives  is 
‘come  on  in,  the  water’s  fine!'”  He  said 
newspapers  are  more  fair  than  'TV  because 
they  often  allot  space  for  opposing  views. 

Thomas,  61,  does  have  some  positive  feel¬ 
ings  about  TV:  He  had  a  pre-1984  career  in 
that  medium,  and  currently  hosts  the  Fox 
News  Channel’s  Saturday-nightA^er 
Hours  show.  And  he  finds  some  fault  with 
newspapers.  For  one  thing,  Thomas  be¬ 
lieves  many  papers  relegate  faith-related 
coverage  to  the  religion  pages,  and  put  only 
negative  religious  news  (such  as  child  abuse 
by  priests)  on  Page  One.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
interesting  religion  stories  not  on  the  front 
page  or  not  being  covered,”  he  says,  while 
adding  some  papers  do  cover  religion  well. 

The  columnist  usually  receives  200  to 
250  letters  a  month,  with  more  than  two- 
thirds  arriving  via  postal  mail  rather  than 
e-mail.  One  thing  that  helps  him  reach 
these  everyday  readers  is  his  “plain-spoken 
and  direct”  opinions,  says  Connie  Pollock, 
associate  editor  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
International  and  Thomas’  longtime  editor. 

TMS  plans  to  throw  Thomas  a  20th- 
anniversary  party  April  22  during  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C.  11 
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The  Population  Institute 

2004  Call  for  Entries 


I 


2004  Global  Media  Award 


All  awards  are  given  for  distinguished 
examples  of  reporting  on  population 
issues.  Nominees  for  the  awards 
include  media  corporations  or 
independent  journalists.  All  works 
are  to  be  characterized  by  a  high 
quality  of  writing  and  faaual 
reporting.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Panel 
of  Judges  to  recognize  work  in  all 
categories. 


for  entry,  English  translation  and 
two  passport  size  photos  of  the 
nominee. 

3  Eligible  works  must  have  been 
published  or  aired  between 
September  30,  2003  and 
September  1,  2004. 

4  Previous  winners  are  eligible 
for  entry. 


Award's  Purpose 

The  Population  Institute  Media 
Awards  are  devoted  to  drawing 
attention  to  global  population  issues. 
The  awards  honor  those  who  have 
contributed  to  creating  awareness  of 
population  problems  through  their 
journalistic  endeavors  in  a 
meritorious  manner. 

The  Population  Institute  is 
dedicated  to  making  population  an 
international  priority  by  creating 
awareness  of  population  problems 
and  their  relationship  to  resources 
and  the  environment,  and 
developing  strong  leadership  to 
design  and  implement  rational 
solutions  to  population  problems 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Population  Institute,  a 
private  non-profit  public  interest 
group,  encourages  editors,  news 
directors  and  journalists  to  acquire  a 
more  in-depth  knowledge  of 
population  issues. 


Categories 

1  Best  Columnist 

2  Best  Individual 
Reporting  Effort 

3  Best  Major  Daily 

4  Best  International  Daily 

5  Best  Periodical 

6  Best  Cartoonist 

7  Most  Conscientious  News 
Service 

8  Best  Editorial  Support  for 
Solutions  to  Population 
Problems 

9  Best  Radio  Program 

10  Best  TV  Documentary,  includ 
ing  cable 

1 1  Best  Population/ 
Environmental 
Reporting  Effort 

12  Best  Team  Reporting  Effort 

1 3  Best  Population  Journal 

14  Best  Combined  Media  Effort 
on  Behalf  of  Population 

1 5  Best  Commercial  Advertising 
Campaign. 


How  to  Submit 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  writing 
and  addressed  to  Eaton  Fall,  Media 
Awards  Coordinator, 

The  Population  Institute 
107  Second  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002. 

A  statement  as  to  why  the  nominator 
believes  that  a  particular  entry  merits 
a  Media  Award  must  accompany  each 
entry.  An  exhibit  as  published  or 
broadcast,  including  the  name  of  the 
media  outlet  and  the  date  of  its  use 
must  also  accompany  entries.  No  entry 
fee  required.  English  translations  must 
accompany  entries  in  other  languages. 


Guidelines 

1  Entries  may  be  made  by  any 
individual  or  organization  from 
material  appearing  in  the  print  and 
electronic  media. 

2  Entries  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Population  Institute 
and  accompanied  by  justification 


For  more  information,  call 
202-544-3300;  fax  202-544-0068  or 
e-mail  web@populationinstitute.org 
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2003  Sri  Lanka  Tour  Participants 


i 


Guidelines 

What  You  Win 

Study  tour  of  Morocco. 

Deadline 

Deadline  for  entries  is 
September  1,  2004.  All  eligible  works 
j  must  have  been  published  or  aired 
between  September  30.  2003  and 
September  1,  2004. 

Distinguished 
I  Panel  of  Judges 

I  Miguel  Aleman 

j  Mexico  DF,  Mexico 


2003  Global  Media  Awards  Winners 

Presented  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 


Most  Conscientious 
News  Service 

Thalif  Deen 
Inter  Press  Service 


Best  Radio  Program 
Maria  Almela, 
Executive  Producer 
(Mexico) 

Ombligos  al  Sol  (Belly 
button  to  the  sun) 


Best  Population/ 
Environmental 
Reporting  Effort 

Don  Cayo 

The  Vancouver  Sun 


Dr.  Norman  Borlaug 


Nobel  Peace  Prize  Winner,  1970 

Werner  Fornos 

President,  The  Population  Institute 

Sigurd  Hennum 

Oslo,  Norway 

H.E.  John  Karefa-Smart,  M.D. 

Former  Foreign  Minister  of 
Sierra  Leone 

Victor  Morgan 

Board  of  Directors,  The  Population 
Institute 


Best  Use  of  Media  in 
Population  Reporting 

Concepcion  Samaniego 
Castrejon 
Mexican  Radio/TV 
Program  on 
Reproductive  Health 


Best  Commercial 
Advertising  Effort 
Or.  Adeline  Patterson 
Jamaica  Social  Marketing 
Campaign 

Jamaica  National  Family 
Planning  Board 


Best  Editorial 
Support 
on  Behalf  of 
Population 
Robert  Mott, 

The  Sacramento  Bee 


Lifetime 
Journalistic 
Achievement  Award 

Waldo  Proffitt 
Editor  Emeritus, 

The  Sarasota  Herald 
Tribune  (Florida) 


Rahul  Singh,  Chairman 

Distinguished  Journalist, 
Bombay,  India 


Best  International  Daily 

International  Herald  Tribune 


Best  Periodical 

Time  Magazine 


Mary-jane  Snyder 

President,  M.J.  Enterjirises 
Wilmette,  Illinois 

Nathan  Schafer 

Chairman,  Media  Awards 


Best  Population  Journal 

Studies  in  Family  Planning, 
The  Population  Council 

Best  Columnist 
Robert  Scheer 
Creators  Syndicate 


Country  Award 

Family  Planning 
Association  of 
Sri  Lanka 


Trust  Fund 


Orgamzation  and  affdiation  of  judges 
listed  for  identification  purposes  only. 
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Worthy  and 
Attainable  Goals 

By  Werner  Fornos 

As  we  observe  the  1 0th 
anniversary  of  the 
International  Conference  on 
Population  and 

Development  (ICPD),  held  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  journal¬ 
ists  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  chart  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  toward  achieving  the  signifi¬ 
cant  qualitative  and  quantitative  goals  established 
at  this  landmark  meeting.  Indeed  the  ICPD 
Program  of  Action  designed  an  ambitious  blueprint 
for  improving  the  lives  of  people  everywhere. 

The  Cairo  document  calls  for  raising  the  quality 
of  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services 
and  delivering  these  services  to  all  “as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  no  later  than  2015."  A  decade  later,  how¬ 
ever,  modern  family  planning  remains  unavailable 
to  more  than  300  million  couples,  many  of  whom 
say  they  want  to  space  their  pregnancies  or  prevent 
another  pregnancy.  Survey  data  indicate  that  about 
120  million  women  would  use  a  modern  family 
planning  method  if  more  accurate  information  and 
more  affordable  services  were  readily  available,  and 
if  partners,  extended  families  and  their  community 
were  more  supportive. 

Among  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  absence  of 
modern  family  planning  are  the  staggering  numbers 
of  infant  and  maternal  deaths.  The  Program  of 
Action  calls  for  reducing  infant  mortality  by  two- 
thirds  by  the  year  2015  and  reducing  maternal  mor¬ 
tality  by  three-quarters  within  the  same  time  frame. 

The  infant  mortality  reduction  goal  would  have 
required  decreasing  infant  deaths  to  at  least  50  per 
1,000  live  births  by  the  year  2000  and  below  35  per 
1,000  in  2015.  By  mid  2003,  however,  infant  mor¬ 
tality  worldwide  was  61  per  1,000  live  births.  In 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  more  than  90  infants  die  per 
1,000  live  births. 

The  ICPD  Program  of  Action  calls  for  reducing 
maternal  mortality  and  morbidity  by  three-quarters 
by  the  year  2015.  But  there  were  an  estimated 
500,000  maternal  deaths  in  1994,  when  the  ICPD 
was  held  -  the  same  number  currently  reported  by 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

Did  the  ICPD,  in  setting  quantitative  goals,  aim 
too  high?  These  targets  were  not  established  by 
starry-eyed  idealists,  but  rather  by  pragmatic  official 
representatives  of  governments  of  179  countries. 

A  large  share  of  the  blame  for  missing  goals  can 
be  placed  at  the  doorstep  of  industrialized  countries 
that  agreed  at  Cairo  to  contribute  $5.7  billion 
toward  reproductive  health  and  family  planning  in 
2000  and  $6.1  billion  in  2005.  Thus  far,  donor 
countries  have  provided  only  $2.5  billion,  less  than 
half  of  their  Cairo  pledge. 

Resources  alone  will  not  ensure  population  sta¬ 
bilization  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  But  projects 
and  programs  that  have  proved  successful  after 
more  than  40  years  of  fine  tuning  must  be  funded 
if  this  overall  goal  is  to  be  reached.  It  can  only  hap¬ 
pen,  however,  with  the  help  of  Journalists  and 
other  communicators,  who  recognize  that  rapid 
population  growth  erodes  rather  than  bolsters 
development.  Without  your  help,  the  world's  pop¬ 
ulation  is  unlikely  to  stabilize  in  the  near  future. 

But  together,  we  can  indeed  achieve  this  worthy 
and  attainable  goal  that  is  our  best  hope  to  improve 
the  human  condition. 

Mr.  Fomos  is  the  president  of  the  Population 
Institute  and  a  United  Nations  Population  laureate. 


A  Matter  of 
Human  Rights 
and 

Human  Lives 

By  Thoraya  Ahmed 
Obaid 


In  reporting  on  population  and  development,  the 
world  media  should  always  remember  that  the  pri- 
mar>'  concerns  are  human  rights  and  human  lives. 

This  is  true  whether  we  are  working  towards  uni¬ 
versal  access  to  reprixiuctive  health  care,  including 
family  planning;  ending  the  httrrors  of  violence 
against  women  and  the  trafficking  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  reducing  child  and  maternal  mortality;  or 
advancing  the  empowerment  of  women.  Virtually  all 
activities  involving  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund  are  to  ensure  that  human  rights  are  respecied 
and  human  lives  are  improved. 

Sexual  and  reproduaive  health  is  an  essential  pan 
of  human  rights  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  agreement 
reached  10  years  ago  in  Cairo  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Development. 

The  Cairo  Program  of  Aclion  helped  governments 
move  away  from  a  narrow  focus  on  family  planning 
to  a  new  concept  ol  sexual  and  reproduaive  health 
throughout  the  life  cycle.  The  Cairo  agenda  redefined 
the  international  debate  about  (Htpulation  from 
human  numbers  to  human  beings. 

The  Program  of  Aaion  placed  the  focus  squarely 
where  it  should  be:  on  improving  human  lives. 
Investing  in  individuals,  broadening  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  enabling  them  to  realize  their  potential  as 
human  beings  is  the  key  to  sustained  economic 
growth  and  sustainable  human  development.  The 
Cairo  document  also  stressed  the  need  for  botli  gen¬ 
der  equality  and  the  support  of  men  for  the  empow¬ 
erment  ol  women.  It  recognized  that  women's  rights 
are  critical  to  global  progress. 

Throughout  the  world  the  Cairo  consensus  is  guid¬ 
ing  policymaking  and  legislation  to  secure  sexual  and 
reproduaive  health,  and  to  secure  a  sustainable  bal¬ 
ance  between  population  and  development,  within  a 
framework  of  human  rights.  Better  understanding  of 
these  issues  has  brought  real  and  positive  chatige. 
Millions  of  people  mtw  have  wider  choices  and  can 
make  key  decisions  about  their  own  lives. 

As  we  recognize  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Cairo 
conference,  the  need  has  never  fteen  greater  to  build 
stronger  partnerships  for  aaion  and  mobilization.  At 
the  halfway  point  of  implementing  the  Program  of 
Aaion,  we  must  build  on  our  common  affirtnation  to 
ensure  faster  and  sustainable  progress  in  our  work  to 
improve  the  quality  ol  lives  and  health  of  all  people. 
For  the  sake  of  all  those  whose  lives  are  touched  by 
disease,  violence  and  trafficking  and  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  people  who  would  live  blighted  lives  if  we 
were  to  fail,  we  must  strive  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Cairo  consensus. 

Achieving  those  goals  is  critical  to  reducing  mater¬ 
nal  deaths,  slowing  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS  and 
reducing  poverty  in  developing  countries. 

We  must  stay  on  track.  Together  we  have  come  a 
long  way  and  reporters,  commentators  and  editors 
throughout  the  world  have  been  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  With  the 
continuing  cooperation  of  the  global  media,  we  will 
continue  to  move  forward  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  ambitious  goals  set  forth  in  the  Cairo  Program  of 
Action. 

Ms.  Obaid  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Population  Fund,  the  world's  largest  multi¬ 
lateral  source  of  population  assistance.  It  helps  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  at  their  request,  to  meet  reproductive 
health  needs  and  use  population  data  to  support  sus¬ 
tainable  development.  UNFPA  provides  assistance  to 
about  150  countries. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Ralph  J.  Martin 

Ralph  J.  Martin  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Tribune-Review  Publishing  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  He  joined  the  company  in 
2003  as  general  manager  of  the  Tribune- 
Review,  and  was  later  named  president 
of  Westminster  Holdings  Inc.  Martin 
started  his  career  in  1976  in  ad  sales, 
with  Thomson  Newspapers.  In  1995,  he  was  named  senior  vice 
president  with  Park  Communications  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  In  1997, 
Martin  founded  Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.  in 
Alabama  and  became  its  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 


ARIZONA 

Robert  Martin  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  circulation  for  the  East  Val¬ 
ley  Tribune  and  Scottsdale  Tribune  in 
Mesa.  Martin  is  promoted  from  director. 

CALIFORNIA 

Carlos  Rajo  has  been  named  opinion  editor 
of  Hoys  Los  Angeles  edition.  Rajo  has 
worked  as  a  local  reporter,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  television  producer  and  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Spanish-language  news 
organizations  for  20  years. 

Kevin  Keane  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  and  vice  president  of  news  for  ANG 
Newspapers,  publisher  of  The  Oakland 
Tribune  and  the  San  Mateo  County 
Times,  among  others. 

Colin  Crawford  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  managing  editor  for 
photography  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
has  served  as  the  Times’  acting  director  of 
photography  since  2001. 

COLORADO 

Jonathan  Wolman  is  the  new  editorial  page 
editor  at  The  Denver  Post.  Wolman  has 
served  as  a  senior  vice  president  and  exec¬ 
utive  editor  for  The  Associated  Press. 

F  L  O  R  I  I)  A 

Jana  Jones  has  been  appointed  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  of  the  St.  Petersbu  rg  Times. 
Jones  previously  served  as  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian. 

V  • 

CALIFORNIA 

Will  Corbin 

has  been  named 
the  new  editor 
of  The  Record  in 
Stockton,  Corbin 
has  held  editing  positions  at 
newspapers  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  Tribune 
Co.  for  more  than  30  years. 


Kathy  Trumbull  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  multimedia  and  strategic 
areas  for  the  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  Tom  Garris 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer,  from  director  of 
finance  and  chief  financial  officer. 

Patrick  Rice  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Northwest  Florida  Daily  News  in  Fort 
Walton  Beach.  Rice  previously  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  East  Valley  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 

1 1.  L  I  N  O  I  S 

Tim  Landon  has  been  named  president  of 
Tribune  Interactive  and  Classifieds,  a 
newly  established  division  of  Tribune 
Publishing.  Landon  had  been  president 
of  Tribune  Classified  Services.  Brigid  Ken¬ 
ney,  Tribune  Interactive’s  CFO  and  vice 


president  of  operations,  will  also  become 
general  manager  of  the  new  division. 

Ken  DePaola  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  advertising  and  Doug 
Thomas  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
advertising  sales  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
DePaola  previously  was  vice  president  of 
advertising.  Thomas  served  as  director 
of  the  Tribune’s  major  retail  category. 

INDIAN  A 

Patrick  Peregrin  has  been  promoted  to 
display  advertising  director  for  The 
Indianapolis  Star.  Peregrin  previously 
was  classified  advertising  director. 

M  A  R  Y  I.  A  N  I) 

Sam  Davis  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
assistant  managing  editor/recruitment 


Spanish-language 
newspaper  La  Opinion 
received  three  Award  of 
Excellence  honors  in  the 
Society  of  News  Design’s 


(SND)  25th  Edition  Best 
of  Newspaper  Design 
competition. 

La  Opinion  took  two 
honors  in  the  category  ’ 
of  Sports  page  design, 
and  a  separate  award 


for  Feature  page  design. 

Founded  in  1979, 

SND  is  an  international 
professional  organization 
with  more  than  2,700 
members  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 


•Kay  Wilson,  publisher 
of  the  Nodaway  News 


Leader  in  Maryville,  Mo.,' 
was  elected  president  of 
the  Northwest  Missouri 


Press  Association.  Also 
among  the  elected  were 
Jamey  Honeycutt,  first 
vice  president;  second 
vice  president  Steve 
Tinnen;  and  Kathy 
Conger,  secretary. 
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and  staff  development  at  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore.  Davis  most  recently  was  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/ Sports.  Dave  Rosen¬ 
thal  who  has  served  as  the  Sun’s  regional 
editor,  assumes  the  new  post  of  assistant 
managing  editor/readership. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  L  S  E  T  T  S 
Kenneth  A.  Chandler  has  been  named  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  Herald  Media  Inc.  He  will 
oversee  editorial  operations  at  all  Herald 
Media  properties  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  including  the  Boston  Herald. 


Mike  Barnicle  has  been  hired  by  the  Boston 
Herald  to  write  a  twice-weekly  column. 
Barnicle,  a  former  columnist  for  The 
Boston  Globe,  will  continue  his  weekly 
column  for  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


Ilene  Prusher  has  been  appointed 
Jerusalem  bureau  chief  and  Noel  Paul  has 
been  named  New  England  correspondent 
for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
Boston.  Prusher  has  served  as  the  paper’s 
Istanbul  bureau  chief,  while  Paul  worked 
as  a  consumer  writer  for  the  Monitor’s 
Work  &  Money  section  for  three  years. 
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MINNESOTA 
Par  Ridder  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Ridder  has 
served  as  publisher  of  The  Tribune  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif,  since  2001.  Before 
that,  he  served  as  its  vice  president  and 
advertising  director. 

NEBRASKA 

Doug  Hiemstra  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Omaha-based  Midlands  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  Hiemstra  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Midlands  Newspapers  in  2000. 

NEW  YORK 

Lamar  Graham  to  general  manager  of  Pa¬ 
rade  Publications.  Graham,  has  served  as 
managing  editor  since  2001.  Also  at  Pa¬ 
rade,  Dakila  Divina  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  most  recently  served  as 
deputy  managing  editor. 

Rick  Flaste  returns  to  The  New  York  Times 
as  an  associate  editor.  He  most  recently 
served  as  features  editor  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times.  Phyllis  Calvano  has  been  named 
tbe  Times'  new  vice  president  and  con¬ 
troller.  She  has  served  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  finance  and  business  development 
for  the  circulation  department.  Sam  Tanen- 
haus  has  been  hired  as  editor  for  the  Book 
Review.  Tanenhaus  has  worked  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor  on  the  Times'  Op-Ed  page. 

Steve  Kozarovich  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  Greater  Niagara  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Niagara  Falls.  Kozarovicb 
previously  held  editing  positions  at  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  the  Fairfield  Con¬ 
necticut  Post,  The  Advertiser  in  Lafayette, 
La.,  and  The  Derrick  in  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Katie  Lawler  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent/human  resources  &  labor  relations 
for  Newsday.  She  previously  served  as  vice 
president  of  human  resources  for  Tribune 
Publishing. 

OHIO 

Steve  RoSZCZyk  to  publisher  of  The  News- 
Herald  in  Willoughby.  He  is  the  former 
publisher  of  The  Times  Herald  in  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  Roszczyk  started  at  the  News- 
Herald  in  1974  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman. 

PENNSYLVAN I A 
Al  Frattura  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Times  Herald  in  Norristown.  Frattura 
has  served  as  publisher  of  The  Reporter  in 
Lansdale  since  2002. 
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Dena  Fritz  succeeds  Frattura  as  publisher 
of  The  Reporter  in  Lansdale.  Fritz  has 
served  as  publisher  of  The  Phoenix  in 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  for  the  past  two  years. 

Pamela  J.  Browning  to  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times  in  State 
College.  Browning  has  been  publisher  of 
The  Sentinel  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  since  2002. 

Carroll  Quinn  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Tribune-Re¬ 
view.  Quinn  has  been  with  the  Tribune- 
Review  Publishing  Co.  since  1993  and  has 
served  on  its  board  of  directors. 


Jennifer 
Sizemore 

is  the  Houston 
Chronicles  new 
deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor/news.  She  was  the 
assistant  managing  editor  at 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Authenticity-THB  retreat' 

for  Women  Media  Executives 
May  16-20,  2004  •  Reston,  Virginia 

This  is  not  your  typical  API  seminar.  It  is  a  highly 
interactive  and  introspective  program  exclusively 
for  women  in  key  leadership  roles. 


The  Details 

Participants  in  this  intense  four-day 
program  will  have  an  opportunity  to  create 
deeper  self-awareness  and  harness  their 
insights  to  produce  results.  They  will  learn 
to  overcome  barriers,  leverage  their 
strengths  and  succeed  on  their  own  terms. 

When: . May  16-20,  2004 

Where:  . API,  Reston,  Virginia 

Cost:  . . $2,800 

Hotel  and  Meal  Package: . $1,000 

More  Info 

Please  contact  Mary  Click,  API  associate 
director,  at  (703)  715-3313  or 
mglick@ainericanpressinstitute.org. 


Special  Guest; 

Helen  Fisher,  Ph.D. 
Anthropologist  Helen  Fisher 
is  one  of  the  foremost  author- 
^  ities  on  gender  differences. 

She  is  a  research  professor 
and  member  of  the  Center  for  Human 
Evolutionary  Studies  in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  Rutgers  University. 

Presented  in  partnership 
with  CorporateHOPE 


API 


American 

Press 

Institute 


THE  LEADERSHIP  PLACE 


Program  Details  and  Registration: 
http://americanpressinstitute.org/04/Authenticity 
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John  W.  Seybold 

88,  Died  March  14 
INNOVATOR  IN  COMPUTERIZED 
TYPESETTING 

FTER  A  FATEFUL 

visit  to  The  Palm 
Beach  Post  in 
1963,  John  W.  Seybold 
set  out  to  change  the 
face  of  computerized 
typesetting. 

Then  a  printing  indus¬ 
try  executive,  Seybold 
saw  at  the  Florida  paper 
a  primitive  computer¬ 
ized  hyphenation  system 
developed  to  help  print¬ 
ers  decide  where  words 
should  break.  Inspired, 
he  left  his  job  at  Printing 
Industries  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  later  that  year  to 
found  Research  on  Com¬ 
puter  Applications  in  the 
Printing  and  Publishing 
Industries  (Rocappi). 


Trinity  Holdings,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Rantoul  (IL)  Press 
Gibson  City  (IL)  Courier 
Piatt  County  (IL)  Journal-Republican 
and  associated  publications 

(34,500  combined  weekly  distribution) 
to 

The  News-Gazette,  Inc. 

of  Champaign,  Illinois 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Trinity  Holdings,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


II9  EAST  MARCY  STREET  SUITE  lOO  SANTA  FE,  NM  875OI  TEL:  505.82O.27OO  FAX;  505.82O.29OO 

E-mail:  info@dirksvanessen.com  http://www.dirksvanessen.com 


Created  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  money,  Rocappi  re¬ 
searched  and  developed 
computer  typesetting 
techniques  and  eventu¬ 
ally  served  as  the  world’s 
first  commercial  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  service 
bureau.  The  company 
went  on  to  create  pagi¬ 
nation  programs  that 
allowed  editors  to  con¬ 
trol  the  appearance  of 
text  on  printed  pages 
with  software. 

Kimberly 
Dawn  Stacy 

38,  Died  March  2 
FORMER  REPORTER  FOR  THE 
OWENSBOHO  (KY.)  MESSENGER- 
INQUIRER 

Kimberly  Dawn 
Stacy,  a  reporter 
who  composed  several 
moving  stories  for  the 


Owensboro  (Ky.)  Mes¬ 
senger-Inquirer  about  a 
fictitious  battle  with 
cancer  —  for  which  she 
was  exposed  and  fired 
—  succumbed  to  real 
illness  last  month  when 
she  died  from  kidney 
failure  at  the  St.  Francis 
Medical  Center  in 
Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Tazewell  County, 
Va.,  native  was  terminat¬ 
ed  in  1999  from  her 
position  as  a  reporter  at 
the  Messenger-Inquirer 
after  writing  stories  in 
which  she  claimed  to  be 
fighting  a  battle  with 
terminal  brain  cancer. 

Stacy  bad  previously 
worked  at  the  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mountaineer  in 
Grundy,  Va.,  and  at  The 
Appalachian  News-Ex¬ 
press  in  Pikeville,  Ky. 


Rich  Canazaro  has  been  named  advertising 
and  online  sales  director  at  The  Sentinel 
in  Carlisle.  Canazaro  previously  worked 
as  the  Sentinel s  online  director.  Also, 
Tammy  Shoemaker  is  the  Sentinels  new 
customer  care  sales  manager. 

Robert  L.  Rose  has  been  hired  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  business  news  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Rose  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  chief  of  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
William  H.  Rupp  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  The  Call  in  Woonsocket.  Rupp 
has  served  as  its  news  editor  since  2002. 

TEXAS 

Michael  Martoccia  has  been  named  group 
publisher  of  the  Greenville  Herald  Ban¬ 
ner  and  three  other  publications  in  north¬ 
east  Texas.  Martoccia  was  previously  a 
regional  advertising  director  and  event 
marketing  director  for  two  other  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper,  Holdings,  Inc.  newspa¬ 
pers  in  central  Indiana. 

Wendy  Benjaminson  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor/Sunday 
(from  metropolitan  editor)  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  Veronica  Flores  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor. 


UTAH 

Harry  Whipple  is  the  new  president  and 
CEO  of  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  Whip¬ 
ple  has  served  as  publisher  and  president 
of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  but  has  been 
retired  for  the  past  nine  months. 

Greig  W.  Smith  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  Corp.  Smith  has  headed  ad¬ 
vertising  for  The  Times-Picayune  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  former  Houston  Post. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Bob  Kelly  has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  from 
political  editor.  Chris  Stirewalt  succeeds 
Kelly  as  political  editor. 

WISCONSIN 
Russell  “Rusty”  Cunningham  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune.  Cunningham  will  also  will  serve 
as  publisher  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily 
News.  He  most  recently  served  as  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Portage,  Wis.,  division  of  Capital 
Newspapers. 
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Newspapers  aren’t  just  writing  about  the  jobless  recovery, 
they’re  perpetuating  it,  too.  Now  labor  is  pushing  back. 


As  THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE 

newspaper  business  brighten 
with  each  passing  quarterly 
report,  the  outlook  for  news¬ 
paper  employment  remains  cloudy.  The 
tension  of  that  equation  will  only  increase 
in  the  near  term,  because  the  industry’s 
recovery  depends  almost  as  much  on 
increasing  the  productivity  of  a  decreas¬ 
ing  workforce,  as  it  does  on  the  return 
of  free-spending  advertisers. 

How  management  and  labor  negotiate 
the  twisty  path  ahead  will  determine  in 
large  part  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  a  mass  medi¬ 
um  nimble  enough  to 
prevail  in  a  changed  media 
environment.  If  publishers 
whittle  away  too  much  at 
staff  levels,  their  papers’ 
financial  performance  will 
suffer  because  of  starved 
content  and  poor  customer 
service.  If  employees  resist 
flexibility,  their  newspapers  could  slide 
comfortably  into  irrelevance. 

Layoffs  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as 
they  were  during  the  wrenching  years  of 
2001  and  2002.  But  if  the  scythe  swings 
slower  these  days,  its  cut  is  no  less  painful 
to  those  who  lose  their  jobs  and  those  left 
to  toil  even  harder.  Eveiy  couple  of  weeks 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  dole¬ 
ful  roster  has  tolled:  26  jobs  lost  at  News- 
day,  38  at  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  60  at 
Detroit’s  joint  operating  agenc>’. 

These  losses,  mostly,  are  borne  by 
blue-collar  production  workers,  and  their 
response  has  varied  across  the  nation. 

A  sense  of  crisis  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  —  where  the  Block  family  owners 


said  losses  would  hit  $6.5  million  this 
year  without  labor  concessions  —  moti¬ 
vated  some  850  workers  in  nine  unions 
to  reopen  their  contracts  in  mid-term  to 
give  back  a  scheduled  raise,  skip  a  week 
of  vacation  time  next  year,  and  increase 
prescription  drug  co-pays. 

But  tense  times  at  The  New  York  Times 
recall  the  era  of  long  and  vicious  labor 
confrontations  that  killed  several  New 
York  papers  in  the  1960s.  The  Times  went 
to  federal  court  in  February,  alleging  that 
press  operators  at  its  College  Point  and 
Edison  plants  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  old  labor  play- 
book  of  slowdowns  and 
deliberate  web  breaks. 
Last  December,  the  paper 
claims,  there  was  a  suspi¬ 
ciously  incorrect  press 
plating  that  forced  it  to 
dump  140,000  copies  of 
an  automobile  ad  section. 
Everywhere,  it  seems, 
production  unions  —  cowed  into  quies¬ 
cence  in  recent  years  by  the  memory  of 
strikes  gone  bad  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
elsewhere  —  are  asserting  themselves. 

The  Graphic  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  for  instance,  may  be  setting 
a  record  for  time  spent  dithering  in 
search  of  a  merger  partner,  but  its  noisy 
organizing  efforts  are  making  headway  in 
commercial  plants  and  at  papers  such  as 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

During  three  decades  of  transforming 
their  production  infrastructure,  newspa¬ 
pers  became  used  to  focusing  on  ma¬ 
chines.  They’re  finding  now  that  in  this 
recovery,  managing  human  resources 
well  is  job  one. 


Newspapers 
should  focus 
less  on  machines 
and  concentrate 
more  on  human 
resources. 
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McGovern’s  running  mate  in  the  1972 
presidential  race,  had  undergone  shock 
therapy  many  years  earlier.  Later  Hoyt 
served  as  KR  Washington  news  editor  and 
as  corporate  vice  president/news. 

Under  Hoyt’s  command,  Knight  Ridder 
had  more  journalists  in  the  Iraq  war  zone 
than  any  outlet  except  The  Associated 
Press.  But  back  home,  even  months  before 
the  war,  Hoyt  had  observed  that  liy  and 
large,  coverage  of  the  war  mainly  amplified 
the  official  line.”  His  bureau’s  coverage,  he 
explains,  “did  not  start  from  an  antiwar  po¬ 
sition  but  from  questioning  the  case  made 
for  a  pre-emptive  war.  As  we  began  explor¬ 
ing  we  found  a  lot  more  division  and  doubt 
within  the  government  than  top  officials, 
and  much  of  the  press,  were  expressing. 
Now  we  feel  we  owe  it  to  every  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  military  killed  or  wounded,  their 
families,  and  the  public  at  large,  to  keep 
exploring  how  and  why  this  war  happened, 
until  the  full  story  is  out  there.”  Knight 
Ridder,  he  says,  felt  a  special  responsibility, 
since  it  (unlike,  say.  The  New  York  Times 
Co.  and  Tribune  Co.)  fields  so  many  papers 
in  military  towns.  As  KR’s  own  .Joe  Gal¬ 
loway  once  put  it,  “war  ought  to  be  the 
hardest  thing  a  country  can  do.” 

Unlike  Hoyt,  John  Walcott  has 

■  been  with  Knight  Ridder  only  a 

few  years,  since  1997,  after  stints  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  specializing 
in  foreign  and  diplomatic  coverage 
at  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Newsweek. 
Besides  editing,  he  has  co-authored 
some  of  the  Knight  Ridder  pieces. 
Walcott  explains  that  the  bureau’s 
skepticism  about  the  case  for  war 
was  sparked  after  checking  “every 
single  claim”  made  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  about  Saddam’s  links  to 
al-Qaeda  and  finding  they  simply 
“didn’t  make  sense.”  From  that, 
“one  question  led  to  another,” 
he  recalls. 

But  there’s  another  reason  KR  was  so 
“alert”  (as  Ben  Bradlee  would  phrase  it) 
when  some  of  the  other  national  news  out¬ 
lets  were  not.  “Our  sources,”  Walcott  says, 
“include  a  large  number  of  people  at  the 
working  level  in  government,  not  on 
the  cocktail  circuit.  These  unglamorous 
people  —  they  could  be  called  the  filue- 
eollar’  type  —  actually  handled  intelligence 
and  saw  it  different  than  officials.” 

There’s  a  lesson  in  all  this:  Top  sources 
are  good  but  alert  sources,  like  alert 
reporters,  are  best.  1] 


Getting  off  the  spinning  wheel 


A  team  from  Knight  Ridder,  led  by  two  veteran  editors, 
has  supplied  some  of  the  best  homegrown  scoops  on  Iraq 

BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


Editors  and  reporters  now  under  attack  for 
failing  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of  official  claims  dur¬ 
ing  the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  war  often  offer  this  defense: 
We  were  being  spun  (or  lied  to)  by  Iraqi  defectors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  administration  officials  on  the 
other.  What  were  we  to  do?  On  March  17,  legendary  Washin^on  Post 
editor  Ben  Bradlee  offered  the  perfect  retort. 

“The  best  journalists,”  he  said,  “are  the  best  lie  detectors...  Not 

just  the  relentless  skeptics  who  sort  of  au¬ 
tomatically  disbelieve  everything.  But  the 
reporters  who  instinctively  are  alert  to  the 
possibility  that  their  sources  don’t  know 
what  they  are  talking  about ...  are  leaving 
out  vital  details 

that^ would  tend  ^  ^1^ 

deficit  disorder),  ^ 

an  investigative  team  from  Knight  Bidder’s 
Washington  bureau  has  produced  one 
damning  report  after  another,  from  the 
summer  of 2002  to  mid-March  2004. 

Space  prevents  a  full  accounting  here,  so 
you  are  urged  to  visit  www.krwashington. 
com  for  the  stellar  lineup,  or  check  E^P 
online  tributes  (most  recently  on  March  4 
and  March  16  ).  Two  KR  reporters, 

Jonathan  S.  Landay  and  Warren  P.  Strobel, 
contributed  to  most  of  these  stories,  with 
others  also  playing  key  roles. 

But  because  reporters  often  get  too  much 


At  left,  Warren  Strobel  (I.),  Jonathan  Landay, 
and  Renee  Schoof  with  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  John  Walcott.  Above,  Knight  Ridder 
Washington  Editor  Clark  Hoyt. 


credit  —  and  blame  —  for  coverage,  partic¬ 
ular  in  this  area,  I  decided  to  talk  to  the  two 
KR  editors  in  Washington  most  responsible 
for  directing  this  operation:  Clark  Hoyt,  the 
Washington  editor,  and  John  Walcott,  the 
bureau  chief 

Hoyt  is  a  Knight  Ridder  lifer,  with  36 
years  in,  starting  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
He  shared  a  Pulitzer  for  national  reporting 
(with  Robert  Boyd)  for  nabbing  one  of  the 
most  famous  scoops  in  the  annals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  campaigns:  that  Senator 
Thomas  Eagleton,  just  chosen  to  be  George 
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Don't  Stop  The  Presses! 

Survey  Reveals  Important  News 
About  Readers  of  the  Future. 

\  A  /  'll  newspapers  fade  from  the  digitized  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  USA  WEEKEND  Annual 

^  •  memories  of  today's  youth?  Not  according  Teen  Survey  has  offered  newspaper  executives 

to  USA  WEEKEND'S  2003  Annual  Teen  Survey,  insights  into  the  mind-set  of  America's  future  adults. 

"Teens  and  Newspapers,"  co-sponsored  by  the 

For  more  newsworthy  results  from  your  future 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  Foundation  and 

readers,  turn  to  the  April  9-1 1  issue  of  USA  WEEKEND. 

the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  survey  yielded  responses  from  67,000  young 
readers  aged  1 1  to  18,  including: 

•  79%  of  teens  plan  to  read  newspapers  as  adults 

•  71%  see  papers  as  relevant  to  their  daily  lives 

•  Only  9%  of  teens  rate  the  Internet  as  their  primary 


news  source 


Reaching  the  newspaper  readers  of  today  — 
and  tomorrow 


ETHICS  CORNER 


Book  of  Love’ 


‘The  Frederick  News-Post’  in  Maryland  is  sitting  on  a  ledger 
containing  names  of  johns.  Is  the  paper  protecting  someone? 


There  had  to  be  a  cover-up.  How^  else  could  a  sex 
ring  operate  openly  from  1995  to  1999  in  a  small  city 
like  Frederick,  Md.,  without  having  political  or  profes¬ 
sional  business  interests  to  protect  it? 

That’s  what  prompted  The  Frederick  News-Post, 
The  Associated  Press,  and  Daniel  Trey,  a  local  contractor/gadfly, 
to  file  a  lawsuit  that  would  unseal  the  records  of  the  prostitution  ring. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Special  Appeals  in  February  agreed,  and 
demanded  the  city  open  to  the  public  8,500  pages  of  documents 
dubbed  ‘The  Black  Book”  containing  the  names  of  dozens  of  alleged 

local  johns.  The  News-Post  spent  $3,000  to  to  open  the  Black  Book.  ‘The  News-Post 
buy  from  the  city  a  copy  of  the  entire  bawdy  fought  for  three  years  to  get  the  names  of 


booty  of  the  chief  madam,  Angelika  Potter, 
then  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
case  without  identifying  anyone  in  her  files. 

Now  Frederick  Mayor  Jennifer  P. 
Dougherty  is  wondering  whether  the  news¬ 
paper  is  protecting  the  reputation  of  one  of 
its  own.  The  mayor  noted  with  some  irony 
that  the  News-Post  is  refusing  to  disclose 
the  name  of  a  prominent  local  media  figure 
listed  in  Potter’s  financial  ledger. 

“The  public  doesn’t  know  who  those  folks 
are,”  Mayor  Dougherty  told  me.  ‘The  News- 
Post  wrapped  up  its  stories  too  quickly. 
Those  names  should  be  made  public.  It 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth.” 

Dougherty  said  the  News-Post  had  no 
ethical  qualms  in  2001  about  publishing  a 
story  connecting  then-Alderman  Blaine 
Young  to  Potter’s  sex  ring  —  effectively 
ending  his  political  career.  Young  said  at 
the  time  that  he  hired  some  of  the  women 
to  dance  at  parties. 

“It  is  a  veiy  clear  case  of  them  managing, 
and  not  reporting,  the  news,”  said  Dougher¬ 
ty,  who  was  elected  in  2001  on  a  campaign 


the  prominent  people  released.  Why  did 
they  fight  so  hard  if  they  weren’t  going  to 


“The  public  doesn’t 
know  who  those  folks 
are,”  said  Mayor 
Jennifer  Dougherty. 
“Those  names  should 
be  made  public.” 


name  anyone?  I  want  them  to  report  the 
truth.  I  don’t  think  we’re  there  yet.” 

Naming  Potter’s  alleged  media  customer 
is  a  sensitive  issue  at  the  News-Post.  Two  of 
the  reporters  assigned  to  the  sleazy  saga  — 
Katherine  Heerbrandt  and  Michelle  Yoffee- 
Beard  —  have  written  freelance  articles  for 
the  publication  of  the  media  person  listed 
in  Angelika’s  ledger. 

“We  struggled  whether  to  name  anyone,” 
Yoffee-Beard  told  me.  “The  allegations  were 
there,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  Black 
Book  or  anywhere  else  to  back  it  up.  The 


decision  whether  to  identify  anyone  was 
made  by  our  editors.” 

None  of  the  area  media,  including  the 
four  weekly  county  newspapers  owned  by 
The  Washington  Post,  have  identified  any  of 
the  alleged  local  johns  in  the  ledger. 

The  case  is  a  murky  mess.  Angelika  Pot¬ 
ter,  first  charged  with  three  felonies,  was 
allowed  to  plea  bargain  herself  down  to  a 
single  misdemeanor  that  resulted  in  a  $100 
fine  and  no  jail  time.  And  none  of  the  johns 
or  the  prostitutes  were  charged  with  any¬ 
thing.  That  sweet  slap  on  the  wrist  is  what 
made  reporters  first  speculate  that  Potter 
was  treated  kindly  with  the  proviso  that 
she  not  disclose  who  her  customers  were. 
But  no  one  has  been  able  to  prove  that. 

Even  stickier,  some  alleged  local  johns 
told  the  News-Post  that  they  used  phony 
names  when  they  were  serviced,  only  to 
discover  later  that  the  madam  wrote  down 
their  real  names  in  her  ledger. 

Prostitutes  and  those  they  work  for  are 
not  the  most  trustworthy  of  souls.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  legible  the  material  in  the  ledgers 
might  be,  there  is  no  way  to  know  whether 
any  of  those  notations  are  the  work  of 
creative  minds. 

What  is  shocking  about  all  this  is  that 
the  News-Post  is  closing  down  its  operation 
without  using  the  gold  mine  of  sources  in 
Angelika’s  wondrous  Black  Book. 

“We’re  through  with  the  story,”  said 
Robin  L.  Quillon,  the  newspaper’s  vice 
president  and  acting  publisher.  “Our  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  see  whether  any  public  official 
or  prominent  public  figure  was  identified 
who  might  have  had  influ- 
esn  t  ence  in  covering  up  the 

le  folks  original  investigation.  Our 

stated  mission  was  never 
jr  to  publish  the  names  of 

hpi*tv  private  citizens.” 

Quillon  said  he  did  not 
SilOUld  consider  the  media  person 

,  whose  name  appears  in  the 

ledger  to  be  a  Public  Figure. 
‘We  wanted  to  find  out  how  a  prostitution 
ring  could  be  so  prevalent,”  he  added.  ‘We 
didn’t  want  to  identify  him  because  he 
wasn’t  a  public  official.” 

The  problem  with  that  answer  is  that 
private  citizens  —  especially  if  they  wield 
economic  power  —  can  often  persuade  or 
influence  politicians  to  look  the  other  way. 

The  News-Post  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
forcing  a  reluctant  City  Hall  to  open  Angeli¬ 
ka’s  Black  Book.  But  its  job  is  just  begin¬ 
ning.  It  has  to  finish  what  it  started.  Its 
readers  will  expect  no  less.  11 
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Jim  Moroney  carries  on 
a  family  tradition  in  Dallas 
as  a  new  breed  of  publisher 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


VISITORS  WHO  HAVEN’T  BEEN  TO  THE  PUBLISHER’S  OF- 

fice  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News  lately  wouldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  the  place.  The  dark  wood  paneling  that  gave  a 
hushed,  clubby  feel  to  the  room  has  been  painted 
bright  white.  A  similar  shade  of  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
has  replaced  the  muted,  rich  pile  of  its  predecessor.  Most  strikingly, 
the  publisher’s  massive  mahogany  desk  —  more  reminiscent  of  an 

aircraft  than 

a  workspace  —  has 
been  supplanted  by 

,  -  a  far  more  modest 

1  smallest  one  I  could 
find,”  James  M.Mo- 
roney  III  says  with 
a  sheepish  smile. 

1^ _ _ _ ;  If  Morning  News 
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Moroney  outside  the  Morning 
News  building  with  Quick 
hawkers  behind  him;  oppo¬ 
site  page,  he  attends  a 
strategic  planning  meeting. 
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Publisher  and  CEO  Moroney  is  only  now 
getting  around  to  redecorating  his  office, 
it’s  because  he’s  spent  his  first  27  months 
on  the  job  shaking  the  newspaper  to  its 
foundation.  His  effort  to  change  the  very 
culture  of  the  newspaper  paid  off  with 
several  remarkable  achievements  in  2003 
that  earned  Jim  Moroney  the  distinction 
of  E&Fs  2004  Publisher  of  the  Year. 

Moroneys  performance  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  the  challenges  that 
faced  him  when  he  was  appointed  publish¬ 
er  in  June  2001.  For  one  thing,  it  was  the 
worst  possible  time  for  anyone  to  take 
charge  of  the  Morning  News.  The  paper  had 
been  hurting  since  2000  because  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  locally  vital  telecom  sector,  and 
the  entire  newspaper  industry  was  sbe 
months  into  the  long  economic  swoon  that 
would  only  accelerate  following  the  9/11 
terrorist  attacks. 

On  Oct.  26, 2001,  just  150  days  after  tak¬ 
ing  the  job,  Moroney  would  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  first  layoffs  in  the  paper’s 
modem  history,  firing  73  of  the  Morning 
News’  approximately  2,500  employees. 

To  many  inside  the  newspaper,  Moroney 
was  also  an  odd  choice  for  publisher.  He  is 
a  great-grandson  of  the  paper’s  legendary 
founding  publisher  G.B.  Dealey,  but  if  Mo¬ 
roney  has  newspapering  in  his  blood,  he 
didn’t  have  it  on  his  resume:  He  took  the 
top  job  with  no  experience  in  newspapers 
other  than  delivering  them  as  a  kid  and 
working  a  couple  of  summers  during  col¬ 
lege  at  Belo  Corp.’s  old  Dallas  printing 
plant.  In  his  previous  23  years  at  Belo,  Mo¬ 
roney  had  worked  mostly  on  its  broadcast¬ 
ing  side,  with  a  couple  of  stints  in  the 
corporate  offices.  Just  before  becoming 


publisher,  he  created  the 
corporate-wide  Internet  di¬ 
vision,  Belo  Interactive. 

Yet  after  less  than  three 
years  under  Moroneys  lead¬ 
ership,  the  newspaper  now 
operates  with  a  high-energy  dexterity  that 
astonishes  even  people  inside  the  Morning 
News  —  let  alone  observers  who  had  come 
to  think  of  it  as  a  solid  but  not  especially  in¬ 
teresting  industry  player.  In  a  remarkable 
tour  de  force  that  may  be  unparalleled,  the 
Morning  News  last  fall  launched  two  daily 
newspapers  in  just  sue  weeks. 

The  first  paper,  the  Spanish-language 
Al  Dta,  got  a  traditional  and  carefully  timed 
launch.  The  second  launch  was  barely 
controlled  chaos.  Last  October,  American 
Consolidated  Media  LLC  (ACM)  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  less  than  two  weeks  it 
would  begin  publishing  a  free  daily  aimed 
at  D^Jlas  young  professionals.  The  Morning 
News  was  caught  by  surprise  —  but  also 
ready.  The  New  Products  Division  that 
Moroney  created  had  already  developed, 
but  shelved,  prototypes  for  a  free  quick- 
read  tabloid  aimed  at  young  readers. 
Moroney  ordered  the  staff  to  start  working 
on  the  paper  as  if  they  already  had  corpo¬ 
rate  approval. 

In  the  end,  the  Morning  News’  aptly- 
named  Quick  beat  ACM’s  AM  Journal 
Express  to  the  street  by  two  days. 

Quick  distributed  70,000  copies  that 
first  day.  Within  12  weeks,  it  was  moving 
130,000  copies.  Says  Belo  Chairman, 
President  and  CEO  Robert  W.  Decherd, 

“If  we  had  unlimited  press  capacity,  we 
would  be  putting  even  more  copies  out  — 
and  they  would  be  read,  not  gathering 


moisture  in  the  boxes.” 

While  the  splashy  debuts  of  Quick  and 
Al  Dia  have  attracted  the  most  industry 
attention,  Moroney  also  green-lighted  what 
might  be  considered  a  third  product:  the 
Collin  County  initiative.  In  a  bid  to  increase 
circulation  and  advertising  in  an  affluent 
county  that  the  Morning  News  had  mostly 
neglected,  the  paper  added  extra  pages  of 
news,  sports  and  entertainment  throughout 
the  paper.  The  idea,  Moroney  says,  is  to 
permanently  increase  circulation  through 
product  improvement,  and  almost  exactly 
one  year  later,  it  appears  to  be  working. 

The  idea  was  also  to  do  it  on  a  shoestring. 
“Jim  and  Bob  [Mong]  made  that  happen 
with  very  minimal  incremental  expense  to 
the  Morning  News,  and  significant  upside 
to  readers  in  Collin  County,”  Decherd  says. 
“That  takes  a  lot  of  leadership,  a  great  deal 
of  the  intensity  and  business  skills  and  in¬ 
stincts  that  I  attributed  to  Jim  early  on.” 

Electric  personality 

The  nearly  palpable  electric  buzz  in  the 
Morning  News  these  days  radiates  first 
from  the  top.  Ask  just  about  anyone  in  Belo 
to  describe  the  publisher  and  the  first  de¬ 
scription  will  be  “high-energy.”  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Managing  Editor  Stuart  Wilk 
goes  even  further:  “Jim  Moroney  is  like  a 
laser  beam  on  steroids.” 

The  pace  he  sets  can  be  daunting.  “Jim 
asks  a  lot  of  the  organization.  He’s  not 
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Belo  Corp.  and  its  media  companies 
across  America  congratulate  Jim  Moroney, 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Publisher  of  the  Year 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
newspapers  because  of  a  tradition  of  great  leadership  extending 
across  its  119-year  history.  Jim  Moroney  has  brought  energy  and 
innovation  to  The  Morning  News  in  his  nearly  three  years  as  publisher 
and  chief  executive  officer.  In  2003,  he  championed  the  launch  of  three 
publications  —  The  Dallas  Morning  News  Collin  County  Edition,  Al  Dia 
and  Quick  —  to  better  serve  readers  in  North  Texas. 


Belo  Corp.  and  the  employees  of  Belo  newspapers,  television  stations, 
Web  sites  and  cable  news  channels  nationwide  salute  Jim  on  being 
named  Publisher  of  the  Year  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BELO 


With  Director  of  Facility  and  Environmental  Compliance  Dwight  Long,  left,  during  a  walkaround 


afraid  to  ask  people  to  do  a  lot,”  says  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Editor  Robert  W.  Mong  Jr.  Adds 
Executive  Editor  Gilbert  Bailon,  who  also 
heads  A/  Dia  :  “There’s  no  doubt  it’s  a 
stretching  of  the  rubber  band,  but  I  think 
the  staff  understands  that  this  is  urgent 
business.”  The  Morn  ing  News  is  now  com¬ 
peting  in  both  English  and  Spanish  with 
the  well-regarded  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  publisher  of  Diario  La  Estrella. 

Moroney’s  energy  is  infectious,  col¬ 
leagues  say.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  task 
of  assembling  an  entire  information  tech¬ 
nology  (IT)  infrastructure  —  from  circula¬ 
tion  systems  to  phone  lines  —  for  two 
brand-new  dailies  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
“From  an  IT  perspective,  we  went  from 
covered  wagons  to  a  space  shuttle  system 
in  60  seconds,”  says  Lorie  Schrader,  vice 
president  of  information  technology.  So 
are  they  feeling  overworked?  “Actually,  it 
was  a  real  high,”  she  says. 

The  publisher  encourages  the  feeling.  A 
sign  on  his  desk  says:  “People  who  don’t  get 
carried  away,  should  be.” 

At  a  time  when  many  executives  had  a 
cautious,  crabbed  view  of  newspaper  Inter¬ 
net  operations,  Moroney  was  willing  to  put 
that  philosophy  into  action  when  he  created 
Belo  Interactive.  Linda  Fisk,  the  Internet 
company’s  vice  president/audience  devel¬ 
opment,  says  that  workers  worried  that 
their  growth  and  initiatives  would  always 
be  reined  in,  subservient  to  the  daily  paper. 
“But  Jim  always  said,  let  it  be  as  big  as  it 
can  be,  let  it  flourish  as  an  independent 
business  that  forges  relationships  with 
other  media,  and  supports  the  legacy 
businesses  of  Belo,”  Fisk  says. 

If  Moroney  is  unworried  that  Web  sites 
will  overtake  their  newspaper  partners,  it’s 


because  he’s  comfortable  with  a  future  that 
might  include  no  printed  newspapers. 
“There’s  a  tipping  point  out  there.  I’m  not 
about  to  predict  when  it  will  be,  but  if  I  live 
as  long  as  the  mortality  charts  would  indi¬ 
cate,  I’ll  live  to  see  it,”  the  47-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  says.  It’s  not  that  Moroney  believes  all 
the  hype  about  convergence  —  he  scoffs,  for 
instance,  at  the  notion  that  most  print  re¬ 
porters  will  actually  be  outfitted  with  video 
as  some  futurists  envision  —  but  he  makes 
no  distinction  among  news  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  He  calls  himself  “as  big  a  cheerleader” 
for  Belo’s  dallasnews.com  site  as  for  the 
newspaper  itself 

Groomed  to  zoom 

In  temperament  and  background,  Jim 
Moroney  represents  an  emerging  genera¬ 


tion  of  newspaper  industry  leaders  —Den¬ 
nis  FitzSimons  at  Tribune  Co.  is  another 
one  —  that  no  longer  necessarily  climb  the 
ranks  by  way  of  the  newsroom  or  even  the 
paper’s  front  office.  In  a  converged  environ¬ 
ment,  there  are  likely  to  be  more  executives 
coming  up  from  electronic  media.  For  .some 
inside  the  business,  Moroney’s  champi¬ 
oning  of  print  with  the  launch  of  two  dailies 
—  and  his  promises  of  more  niche  products 
to  come  —  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  the 
future  of  newspapers. 

But  then,  managing  both  print  and 
electronics  is  a  Moroney  family  tradition. 

Moroney’s  father,  James  M.  Moroney  Jr., 
also  came  up  the  broadcast  side  of  what 
was  then  known  as  AH  Belo  Corp.,  and 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Morning  News 
from  1980  to  1985.  His  family  and  the 
Decherds  were  close  growing  up,  but  the 
young  cousins  Jim  and  Robert  were  just 
enough  years  apart  in  age  that  they  didn’t 
hang  around  together  much.  Decherd, 
though,  would  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  Moroney’s  subsequent  career,  steering 
it  in  sometimes  surprising  directions. 

Decherd  says  the  attributes  that  pro¬ 
pelled  Moroney’s  rise  were  there  from  the 
start.  “When  I  look  at  Jim’s  career,”  he  says, 
“I  see,  first  and  foremost,  that  he  is  a  very 
smart  man,  who  is  exceedingly  well-educat¬ 
ed.”  Moroney  came  to  Belo  right  after  grad¬ 
uating  Stanford  University  in  1978.  Family 
connections,  Decherd  says,  only  helped  a 
little:  “My  dad  said.  You’ll  get  a  job  here. 
You’ll  get  a  place  to  start.  But  after  that, 
you’re  on  your  own.’” 

It  was  a  time  of  change.  Belo  would  go 
public  in  just  a  few  months  and  face  Wall 
Street’s  scrutiny.  The  Dallas  Times-Herald, 


Rocky  Mountain  high:  Jim  Moroney  and  his  family  during  a  trip  to  Colorado.  That’s  wife  Barbara 
next  to  offspring  Meagan  and  Sean  (top  row),  and  twins  Callie  and  Jenny  and  son  Kyle  in  front. 
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Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


We  Deliver, 


In  2003  alone,  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray  will  sell  more  than  50  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  with  total  transactional  value  exceeding  $400  million. 


Results 


P»€Hk*SlerrB  PsblisiiiBt 
hnwM 


Trimity  Rokttafi,  Imt. 

Plttibarch  (PA)  Peiuiytaver 
(730,000  weekly  (hetnbotMD) 
Galway  Star  CommaaKy  Nawgpapen 
(92,700  combmd  weekly  6MrtaiO(m» 


IViaity  Holdinft,  fac. 
Lisbon  (OH)  Morning  Jonmal 

( 1 3.6(N)  daily  ctrculackm) 


9p(«f  rno  HweW  Mfwey  (Flk)  Recewt 

Baeiw  (TX)  Ntwi-lliM  Si  (fA)  My  P 


Merced  (CA)  Saa-Star 
(17J169  dnly  eiid  21 J79  Sunday  orcultfioa) 
Oakbarft  (CA)  Sierra  Star 
(3,592  twicc-weekJy  ctrculaDoo) 

Lm  Baaoi  (CA)  Eat^riae 
(3,690  twvcc'weekly  circul^oe) 
and  uaocuted  pi^iUcatioiu 


The  Ogden  Newipaper^  Inc. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  repreaented 
Trinity  Holdinp,  foe.,  in  thia  tmsactioiL 


s«ctui 


Rowland  Rebek 
Lowell  Mankfort 
have  fold 

Paridise  (CA)  Poet 

(7,429  thrice- wwAly  ctrculttion) 

Paradise  Post  Printing 


National  Media,  Inc. 
haasoU 

The  Beach  Reporter 

(52,000  we^ly  duoibuboa) 

Pnloi  Verde,  (CA)  Peninsula  News 

(10.000  wedily  taaiWaooa) 


Knaer  Family 

haisold 

Napoleoa  (OH)  Northwest  Signal 

(5.6(X)  daily  cuculaboo) 


Morris  Newspaper  Corporation 

has  purchased 

Murfreesboro  (TN)  Sun 

(30.000  weekly  circtiiation) 


Bryan  PuMlshing  Company,  Inc. 
of  Bryan.  Ohio 

We  «v  pleaaed  te  have  repreeeMed 
die  Kuaer  Family  in  chu  tnntaftinn 


California  Newspapers  Partnership 
(cMtrettcd  by  MedtaNew*  Graap,  tac) 


Copley  Press,  Inc. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Murfreesboro  Sun  m  this  tranmctioQ. 


Rkhard  Rko 

has  told 


Darwin  Oordi 

has  sold 


Omaha  World-Herald  Company 
has  sold 


Spencer  (lA)  Daily  Reporter 

(daily  cseulaboQ  4,000) 
and  aaKKiated  w»-daily  publicnoiis 

Lintoa  (IN)  Dally  Cltlzca 
(daily  cnulabae  4.000) 


Vacaville  (CA)  Reporter 

(20.000  daily  circulation) 


Rochester  (MN)  Shopper 

(30.000  weekly  distribution) 


Stockton  (CA)  Record 

(59 .(XX)  daily  and  72.000  Sunday  drculaboe) 


Califomla  Newspapers  Partnership 
(coatroOed  by  MedlaNcwt  Groap,  lae.) 


Ottaway  Newspapers,  lac. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  repreaented 
Omaha  Worid-Herald  Company  in  thii  trani 


Stnmpf  Publishing,  lac. 

We  are  picaeed  to  have  represented 
Darwtn  Clordi « this  Biaaectioft 


■  Experience.  No  other  firm  can  approach  Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Murray's  experience  in  handling  newspaper  transactions 
of  all  sizes. 

■  Knowledge.  All  of  the  principals  have  had  careers  in 
the  newspaper  industry  prior  to  joining  the  firm. 

■  Analysis.  The  firm  believes  strongly  that  no  two  newspapers 
and  their  markets  are  exactly  alike.  Each  sales  presentation 
is  tailored  to  the  specific  opportunity. 


Owen  Van  Essen  Philip  W.  Murray  James  Oldershaw 
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under  aggressive  management  by  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  had  taken  the  Morning  News’ 
longtime  Sunday  circulation  lead  and  zeroed 
in  on  the  weekday  lead.  Cable  television,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  smaller  markets  where  Belo 
had  stations,  was  threatening  broadcast  TV. 

“I  guess  the  first  time  I  was  really  around 
Jim  was  when  he  was  in  his  early  teen  years 
and  working  as  a  tour  guide  at  WFAA,”  re¬ 
calls  Ward  Huey,  the  man  Moroney  calls  his 
mentor  at  Belo.  Huey,  who  retired  several 
years  ago  as  head  of  broadcasting  at  Belo, 
said  he  expected  “this  young  son  of  one  of  the 
principal  owners”  to  be  an  arrogant  so-and- 
so.  He  was  surprised  to  find  —  then  and  in 
the  years  to  come  —  just  the  opposite. 

“Jim  has  always  had  a  dose  of  humility, 
and  I’ve  always  wondered  where  it  came 
from,”  Huey  says. 

Moroney  demonstrated  that  trait  at  his 
first  Belo  job.  He  was  hired  as  a  sales  intern 
for  the  same  WFAA,  the  Belo  flagship  in  its 
biggest  market  with  biggest  contracts  rolling 
in.  Worried  that  he  wasn’t  learning  the  fun¬ 
damentals,  he  asked  for  a  transfer  to  one  of 
Belo’s  smallest  operations,  KFDM-TV  in 
Beaumont,  Texas.  “I  wanted  to  understand 
what  selling  television  is  all  about,”  he  says. 

He  learned.  In  quick  succession,  he  was 
back  at  WFAA,  then  at  Belo’s  New  York 
City-based  rep  firm  Petry  Television,  then 
back  to  WFAA  as  a  local  sales  manager. 

By  1982,  he  was  general  sales  manager  at 
KOTV  in  Tulsa. 

Four  years  into  that  position,  Moroney  got 
a  sudden  summons  from  Dallas.  Robert 
Decherd  had  a  proposition.  How  would 
Moroney  like  to  be  corporate  controller  of 
Belo?  It  was  exactly  what  Moroney  didn’t 
want  to  hear.  “He  said  I  could  say  no,”  Mo¬ 
roney  recalls  with  a  rueful  laugh.  “I’m  a  sales 


guy,  and  going  to  corporate  as  controller  is 
like  becoming  Darth  Vader.  But  what  am  I 
going  to  do?  If  I  say  no,  my  career’s  over.  If 
I  say  yes.  I’m  a  corporate  controller  —  and 
my  career’s  over.” 

The  good  soldier 

He  said  yes,  as  he  always  would  in  the 
years  to  come.  “I  really  believe  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  good  to  you,  and  Belo  has  been 
good  to  me,  that  you  do  what  you’re  asked  to 
do,”  Moroney  says.  “I  don’t  know  what  Belo 
got  out  of  me  as  corporate  controller,  but  I 
got  a  lot  out  of  being  corporate  controller.” 

In  1992,  he  got  the  job  he  always  wanted: 
running  a  TV  station.  The  position  as  general 
manager  of  KOTV  wasn’t  handed  to  him  this 
time,  though.  “It  was  abject  begging  at  its 
very  best  that  got  me  that  job,”  Moroney  says. 
It  was  a  job  he  wanted  forever.  Belo  gave 
him  four  years. 

After  again  answering  the  corporate  call  to 
Dallas,  and  moving  between  broadcast  and 
high  finance  during  a  Belo  growth  spurt  that 
included  the  acquisition  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.,  Moroney  went  back  to  the  oper¬ 
ations  side  with  the  founding  of  Belo  Interac¬ 
tive  in  the  summer  of 1999. 

He  approached  the  start-up  with  the  deci¬ 
siveness  and  strategic  eye  he  would  use  again 
at  the  Morning  News.  From  the  start  he  was 
convinced  that  the  key  to  monetizing  Web 
sites  was  requiring  user  registration.  He  as¬ 
signed  Linda  Fisk  to  find  out  everything  she 
could  about  that  then-unfavored  practice. 
“Well,  at  the  time,  everybody  said  it  wouldn’t 
work,  nobody  would  register,  it  would 
destroy  your  traffic,”  Fisk  recalls.  She  says 
Moroney  took  that  as  good  news:  “He  said, 
‘Even  better,  we’ll  get  to  define  [registration] 
ourselves.’” 


The  registration  form  developed  for  dallas- 
news.com  and  other  Belo  sites  shocked  In¬ 
ternet  gurus.  It  wasn’t  the  bare-bones 
registration  —  “You  know,  name,  rank  and 
serial  number,”  Fisk  says  —  that  The  New 
York  Times  and  a  few  other  papers  asked  of 
users.  Belo  wanted  to  know  home  addresses, 
birthdays,  hobbies.  Users  had  to  fill  in  more 
th2m  20  fields  to  get  access. 

Internet  conventional  wisdom  was 
shocked  even  more  when  users  did  not  turn 
away.  Huge  numbers  of  users  filled  out  the 
fields,  and  often  volunteered  such  non-re- 
quired  information  as  their  phone  number 
and  family  income.  Some  1.7  million  people 
are  now  registered  with  Belo  Interactive 
sites.  “Jim’s  vision  was  that  by  knowing  our 
customers  more  intimately  than  our  com¬ 
petitors,  we  will  have  a  relationship  that 
will  give  us  a  long-term  competitive  advan¬ 
tage,”  Fisk  says. 

Duty  calls,  again 

Belo  Interactive  had  barely  cleared  that 
hurdle  when  Robert  Decherd  called  Mo¬ 
roney  into  his  office  again.  Moroney  says  he 
could  tell  something  really  big  was  up: 
“Robert  closes  the  door.  Robert  never  closes 
the  door.  And  he  brings  out  a  flip  chart.  And 
I’m  thinking,  oh  my  God  —  this  is  going  to  be 
worse  than  corporate  controller.” 

The  job  Decherd  had  in  mind  was  publish¬ 
er.  “I  kept  coming  back  to  Jim  as  the  most 
logical  candidate,”  he  says.  “He  knows  our 
values  and  operating  principles  as  well  as 
anyone  in  Belo,  he  practices  them,  and  he 
knows  our  businesses.” 

Moroney  claims  the  offer  came  out  of  the 
blue,  but  it  was  no  surprise  to  the  news¬ 
room’s  top  executive.  Editor  Bob  Mong  had 
developed  a  fnendship  with  Moroney  when 
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“Dallas  is  a  jewel, 
Dallas  is  a  beautiful 
sight"  —  and  it’s  a 
family  affair  for  the 
Dealeys,  the 
Decherds,  and  the 
Moroneys.  1.  George 
Bannerman  Dealey 
at  his  desk,  circa 
1940.  2.  The  home 
building,  still  in  use, 
at  its  opening  in 
1949.  3.  James  M. 
Moroney  Sr.,  E.M. 
(Ted)  Dealey  and 
M.M.  Donosky  at  the 
old  News  building  on 
moving  day,  March 
19,  1949.  4.  James 
M.  Moroney  Jr., 
portrait  of  G.B. 
Dealey,  Joe  M. Dealey 
and  H.  Ben  Decherd, 
in  1952. 


he,  too,  was  working  a  “corporate  job  outside 
my  comfort  zone.”  Says  Mong:  “When  you 
look  at  his  career  progression,  it  wasn’t  a 
shock.  There  probably  isn’t  one  person, 
aside  from  Robert,  who  knows  Belo  better 
than  Jim.” 

Moroney  would  be  filling  the  big  shoes 
of  retiring  Burl  Osborne,  who  as  editor  and 
then  publisher  saw  the  paper  through  its 
most  parlous  time.  “I  think  the  reason  we’re 
here  and  not  all  working  for  the  Times- 
Herald  probably  has  more  to  do  with  Burl 
Osborne  than  any  other  single  person,”  says 
Managing  Editor  Stuart  Wilk. 

The  new  publisher,  Decherd  says,  would 
have  to  keep  the  Morning  News'  quality  high 
even  as  the  paper  was  taking  a  $100  million 
revenue  hit.  But  Decherd  W2mted  change: 
“We’d  been  doing  things  the  same  way  for 
a  long  time.” 


Moroney  brought  changes.  Even  as  the 
economy  remained  flat,  he  gathered  execu¬ 
tives  for  a  brainstorming  session  hundreds 
of  miles  away  in  Austin  to  settle  on  goals, 
strategies  and  tactics.  Back  in  the  office, 
Moroney  walked  around  with  $100  bills. 
Any  employee  who  could  recite  the  five  goals 
would  get  a  C-note  on  the  spot.  “That  strate¬ 
gic  approach  that  involves  setting  goals  and 
measurements  for  everything  we  do  has  just 
made  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  culture 
of  the  company,”  Mong  says. 

One  of  those  goals  was  creating  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  recruited  Laura  Gordon,  a  con¬ 
sumer  products  marketer  with  Unilever,  to 
the  new  position  of  managing  director  of 
new  product  development.  Her  charge  was 
to  find  print  products  for  underserved  mar¬ 
kets.  Their  research  produced  the  Quick 
prototypes  that  allowed  the  rapid  launch. 


Ironically,  the  youth-oriented  tab  tested  in 
second  place  of  five  or  six  niche  products. 

The  winner,  a  monthly  product  that  no  one 
at  the  Morning  News  will  describe  further, 
will  come  out  sooner  or  later  —  and  so  will 
the  rest,  Gordon  says. 

When  Quick  was  about  to  be  launched, 
Moroney  made  a  Decherd-style  surprise  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  own:  He  named  Gordon  as 
publisher  of  the  youth  tab.  “At  some  point, 

I  guess  I  assumed  he’d  tell  me  what  the  job 
description  of  a  publisher  is,”  Gordon  laughs. 
Moroney,  it  seems,  prefers  to  let  Quick,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  building  down  the  street  from  the 
Morning  News,  write  most  of  its  own  rules. 

The  paper  energizes  even  its  parent,  says 
Morning  News  Managing  Editor  WUk:  “It’s 
not  just  that  it  exists,  it’s  the  look  and  the  feel 
of  the  product,  too.  It’s  edgy.  It’s  got  attitude. 
It’s  not  your  grandfather’s  Dallas  Morning 
News.” 

Five  is  enough 

Moroney  stays  busy  off  the  job,  too.  He 
and  his  wife  Barbara  have  five  children.  He 
estimates  that  he’s  coached  30  seasons  of 
soccer  and  T-ball  so  far,  and  the  twins  are 
still  only  in  third  grade. 

His  retired  mentor  at  Belo,  Ward  Huey, 
says  Moroney  succeeds  simply  because 
people  like  working  for  him.  “Jim  Moroney 
is  not  from  CEO  Central  Casting,”  he  says. 
“He  knows  who  he  is  and  he  doesn’t  try  to 
be  somebody  he’s  not,  so  people  are  very 
comfortable  with  him.” 

Moroney  wants  people  comfortable  with 
him,  but  not  with  the  status  quo.  “He  uses 
the  term  ‘revolution’  a  lot,”  Executive  Editor 
Gil  Bailon  says.  “He  doesn’t  want  to  just 
repaint  the  walls  —  he  wants  to  knock 
them  down.”  1! 


In  1949  on  the  steps  of  the  new  Dallas  News  building  nearly  all  of  the  nation’s  top  publishers  gath¬ 
ered,  wearing  Western  hats  presented  by  Ted  Dealey.  Left  to  right:  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Ted 
Dealey,  George  Booth,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Josh  Horne,  Edward  Butler,  Leonard  K.  Nicholson, 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Paul  Bellamy,  Roy  Roberts  and  Buell  Hudson.  Joseph  Knowland  arrived  minutes  later. 
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As  more  newspapers  ‘out’  registered 
sex  offenders,  controversy  flares  over 
accuracy  and  privacy  issues 


ROGUES  GALLERY:  The  Star  Press  in  Muncie,  Ind. 
literally  put  sex  offenders  front  and  center. 


and  controversy  —  as  more  states  put  their 
sex-offender  registries  online  and  more  par¬ 
ents  become  concerned  about  the  potential 
threat.  But  it  also  forced  Herald  editors  to 
deal  with  what  has  become  a  divisive  jour¬ 
nalistic  issue.  Some  newspapers  ignore  sex- 
offender  listings,  while  others  regularly  print 
photos  of  these  criminals  in  their  news  pages 
or  in  their  classifieds. 

The  types  of  crimes  perpetrated  by  these 
sexual  predators  range  from  sex  with  minors 
to  aggravated  sexual  assault,  molestation, 
forced  sodomy,  rape,  incest,  child  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  public  indecency,  among  others. 

Ever  since  1947,  when  California  became 
the  first  state  to  require  convicted  sex  crimi¬ 
nals  to  register  their  addresses  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials,  the  demand  to  know 
where  these  men  and  women  live  has  grown. 
Today,  all  50  states  have  laws  requiring  sex- 
offender  registration,  with  41  states  provid¬ 
ing  Web  sites  where  residents  can  lcx:ate 
the  perps  at  the  click  of  a  mouse. 

For  newspapers,  the  problem  has  been 
deciding  how  much  information  to  release. 


IF  YOU  OPENED  THE  BostOfl  Herald  LAST  Nov.  5,  YOU  COULD 
have  read  all  about  Michael  Tomaso,  Paul  Leahy,  and 
Nicholas  Robillard.  Had  you  checked  out  the  tabloid  the 
next  day,  you  might  have  met  Collin  Salmon,  Frank  Cook 
and  Henry  Andrade,  Who  are  these  men?  Draft  picks  by 
the  New  England  Patriots?  Close  advisers  to  Sen.  John  Kerry? 
No  —  they  are  registered  sex  offenders,  who  had  been  highlighted 
by  the  Herald  because  they  were  either  repeat  sex  criminals  or  had 
moved  to  the  area  from  another  state. 

The  Heralds  two-part  series,  which  resulted  in  a  monthlong 
search  for  unregistered  offenders  by  Massachusetts  Governor  Mitt 

Romney’s  administration,  reported 
that  33%  of  the  state’s  registered  sex 
criminals  were  listed  with  wrong 
addresses.  The  paper  also  offered  a 
map  pointing  out  which  counties  had 
the  most  incorrect  listings.  The  pack¬ 
age  presented  photos,  backgrounds, 
and  other  descriptions  of  12  registered 
offenders,  including  many  pho¬ 
tographed  right  outside  their  homes. 

“We  took  a  very  detailed  look  at  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  list,”  says  Jonathan  Wells, 
the  Heralds  investigative  editor  and  a 
former  “60  Minutes”  producer  who  over¬ 
saw  the  series.  “We  showed  the  difficulty 
they  had  in  keeping  accurate  information. 

We  wanted  to  write  about  specific  people.’ 

The  Herald  series  dug  deep  into  a  sensi¬ 
tive  issue  that  has  lately  incited  interest  — 
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1245  Legal  Notice^ 


NEWS  YOU  CAN 

USE:  The  Quad 
City  (Iowa)  Times 
maps  out  the 
limited  housing 
options  for  sex 
offenders,  while 
the  Houston 
Chronicle  and 
News  Tribune  of 
Tacoma,  Wash., 
regularly  run 
newly  regis¬ 
tered  sex  crimi- 
,  nal  update  lists 


Still,  a  number  of  readers  wrote  in  to 
praise  the  paper,  including  one  man  who 
wanted  the  listing  and  front-page  gallery 
to  apf)ear  monthly.  “There  has  been  enough 
of  a  positive  reaction  from  people  that  we 
have  considered  making  additions  to  the 
list  as  they  come  up,”  says  Star  Press  Pub¬ 
lisher  Emmett  Smelser. 

But  the  Muncie  paper  was  hardly  the 
first  to  offer  regular  updates  on  local  sex 
offenders.  In  Texas,  a  five-year-old  state 
law  requires  county  sheriffs  to  pay  for  legal 
notices  that  list  newly  registered  offenders 
in  local  papers  —  with  photos.  “It  doesn’t 
have  the  same  impact  as  a  Page  One  stoiy,” 
says  Steve  Jetton,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  which  runs  the 
legal  notices  each  Monday  in  the  classified 
section.  “They  [the  sheriffs]  are  entitled  to 
buy  the  ad  as  long  as  they  are  not  commit¬ 
ting  libel.”  The  Dallas  Morning  News  runs 
similar  notices,  says  the  newspaper’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  Robert  Mong  Jr.,  adding 
that  they  are  “watchful  about  it. ...  It  is  fairly 
discreet.  The  information  is  there  for  those 
who  want  it.” 

The  Chronicle  also  has  reported  on  the 
issue  in  other  ways.  Jetton  says,  citing  a 
2003  story  about  sex  criminals  clustering  in 
certain  neighborhoods  that  included  a  pho¬ 
to  and  address  of  a  halfway  house  where 
several  ex-cons  lived.  “Some  neighbors  felt 
they  were  getting  more  than  their  share 
[of  offenders],”  he  says.  “The  information  is 
something  we  wanted  to  be  available.” 

But  not  every  Texas  paper  supports 
the  legal-notices  approach.  Robert  Rivard, 
executive  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News,  calls  it  “a  little  odious,”  pointing 
out  that  local  weeklies  in  his  area  fulfill 
the  legal  notice  re¬ 
quirement  for  the 
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sheriff  s  office.  “I  know  the  state  has  an 
obligation,”  he  tells  E^P.  “But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  don’t  know  if  [the  sex  offender] 
should  be  hounded  in  public  if  he  pays  his 
debt  to  society.” 

For  newspapers  in  Washington  state,  the 
sex-offender  registry  is  also  a  big  issue  due 
to  a  state  law  requiring  that  police  inform 
local  media  each  time  a  new  “level  three”  — 
the  most  violent  —  sex  offender  is  regis¬ 
tered.  That  gives  each  paper  a  choice  of 
what  to  do  with  the  information,  with  most 
choosing  to  report  it,  editors  say. 

“We  think  readers  really  want  it,”  says 
David  Zeeck,  executive  editor  of  The  News 
Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  runs  the 
photo,  name,  and  block  address  of  each 
newly  registered  sex  offender  in  its  local 
section  police  column.  “I  have  no  problem 
using  the  name  and  photo.  I  have  never 
had  one  call  to  complain  from  anyone.” 
Zeeck  says  his  paper  is  more  interested  in 
the  information  than  most,  due  to  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Special  Commitment  Center 
for  sexual  predators  at  McNeil  Island,  a 
state  facility  that  often  releases  people  into 
the  Tacoma  area.  “We  feel  that  we  get 
more  than  our  share,”  he  says. 

But  at  least  one  Washington  paper. 

The  Seattle  Times,  refuses  to  publish  the 
updates.  “It  is  mostly  a  practical  thing, 
there  are  too  many,”  says  Jacqui  Banaszyns- 
ki,  a  Times  associate  managing  editor. 

“We  can’t  do  it,  and  the  information  is 
readily  available  in  other  ways.” 

1  Editors  at  The 
Union  Leader  \n 


and  in  what  form.  While  many  editors  see 
their  role  as  an  information  conduit,  others 
express  concern  that  reporting  too  much  in 
the  paper  —  such  as  an  offender’s  address 
or  photo  —  could  spark  acts  of  violence  or 
other  retribution  against  those  who,  in 
nearly  every  case,  have  already  completed 
their  punishment.  And  then  there’s  the 
question  of  the  potential  lethal  impact 
of  providing  wrong  addresses. 

“We  don’t  need  to  list  them,”  says  John 
Carroll,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  has  covered  the  sex-offender  registry 
without  providing  lists.  Yet  Carroll  says  he 
would  name  a  registered  sex  offender  as 
part  of  a  regular  news  story.  “For  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  have  it  available  to  citizens  is 
adequate,”  he  says.  “We  don’t  see  our  role 
as  carrying  the  listings.” 


Readers' right  to  know 

When  The  Star  Press  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
published  photos  of  63  registered  sex  of¬ 
fenders  on  Page  One  in  February,  along 
with  a  list  of  their  exact  addresses,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  daily  took  the  issue  head-on,  making  it 
clear  that  it  favored  the  right  of  readers  to 
be  informed.  “The  registry  was  not  well- 
knovm  among  the  populace,”  says  Evan 
Miller,  the  paper’s  executive  editor. 

As  expected,  the  Star  Press  received 
strong  reactions,  ranging  from  accolades 
for  giving  readers  specific  information  they 
could  use  right  away,  to  condemnation  for 
sensationalizing  the  issue  for  newspaper 
sales.  Gary  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists’  Ethics  Committee, 
said  at  the  time:  “If  you  believe  that  any  of 
these  people  have  a  chance  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  then  you  are  doing  [them]  consider¬ 
able  harm.”  The  paper  also  got  complaints 
from  some  of  those  on  the  list,  including  Y 
one  who  said  he’d  lost  his  job  because  of  | 
the  report. 
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WHAT’S 

WRONG? 

The  Boston 
Herald 
revealed 
sex-offender 
registry  prob¬ 
lems  ranging 
from  wrong 
addresses 
to  incom¬ 
plete  listings 


SEX  CRIMINALS  MASS.  CONFUSION 


Rapists,  molesters  skirt  complex  law 


Molesters  and 
rapists  avoid 
slate  registry 


story  we  axe  trying  to  do,  we  should  do  it.” 

Dennis  Ryerson,  editor  of  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  also  declines  to  run  regular 
listings  because  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space,  but  adds  that  his  paper  has  run  sto¬ 
ries  on  “how  to  obtain  information  and  the 
registry  and  how  accurate  it  is.” 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  does  not  run 
regular  registry  updates,  looks  into  the 
issue  when  related  stories  emerge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Editor  Martin  Baron.  He  pointed 
to  the  case  of  Michael  Bizanowicz,  who 
allegedly  raped  and  murdered  a  neighbor 
and  her  12-year-old  daughter  earlier  this 
year  in  an  area  where  residents  said  they 
did  not  know  of  his  sex-offender  status. 

The  paper  followed  with  a  story  about 
changes  in  the  sex-criminal  registry  that 
occurred  due  to  the  murder.  “We  did  not 
use  it  as  an  occasion  to  run  lists  of  every 
sex  offender  in  Massachusetts,”  Baron  says. 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
editorialized  against  Colorado’s  practice 
of  placing  only  the  most  violent  offenders 
on  the  Web,  and  allowing  only  local  resi¬ 
dents  to  review  the  listings  in  each  county. 
“It  has  become  an  open-records  issue  for 
us,”  says  John  Temple,  the  paper’s  editor 
and  publisher. 

A  question  of  ethics 

For  many  observers,  the  sex-offender 
registry  debate  raises  journalism  ethics 
issues  with  equal  weight  on  both  sides. 

With  so  many  newspapers  taking  divergent 
approaches,  the  best  approach  can  only 
be  a  mix  of  common  sense  and  sensitivity. 

Orville  Schell,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  believes  editors  are 
“obliged  to  inform  the  public,  but  they  are 
also  obliged  not  to  capitalize  on  the  lurid, 
sensationalized  quality’  of  it  —  that  is  where 
it  gets  very  unseemly,”  he  says. 

“Most  newspapers  don’t  have  a  good 
structure  for  covering  sexual  abuse,”  adds 
Kelly  McBride,  an  ethics  instructor  at  The 
Poynter  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  a  former  police  reporter.  “They  cover  it 
as  a  news  event,  as  opposed  to  a  systematic 
issue  of  society.”  A  majority  of  newspapers 
will  only  cover  the  issue  when  an  incident 
occurs  or  when  there  is  an  outcry  about  a 
specific  sex  offender.  “Usually,  something 
comes  up  like  a  child  kidnapping  where 
people  are  up  in  arms,”  she  says.  “It  feeds 
into  a  misperception  about  sexual  abuse, 
which  is  that  it  is  a  stranger  in  most  cases.” 
McBride  urges  editors  to  “play  a  reasonable 
role  as  a  watchdog”  and  not  “perpetuate 
a  fear  that  hurts  the  public  perception  of 
the  truth.”  11 
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considered  printing  the  listings  when  its 
state  registry  went  online  three  years  ago. 
‘We  decided  we  wouldn’t  publish  them 
because  a  lot  of  the  information  can  be 
inaccurate.  It’s  a  thing  we  can’t  control.” 

The  Journal  Star  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  had  run 
such  lists  until  1996,  when  a  listing  of  134 
offenders  it  published  turned  out  to  have 
inaccurate  information  in  at  least  40% 
of  the  cases.  “It  gets  to  be  misleading  and 
meaningless,”  says  Jack  Brimeyer,  the 
paper’s  managing  editor. 

Paul  Anger,  editor  of  The  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  had  published  updates  of 
offenders  until  last  year,  but  stopped  after 
finding  that  too  many  addresses  were 
wrong.  “We  couldn’t  get  information  that 
was  anywhere  up  to  date,  the  registry  was 
months  behind,”  he  says.  “If  we  had  up-to- 
date  information,  my  druthers  would  be  to 
run  the  information  in  a  way  that  does  not 
pinpoint  the  exact  address,  but  would  give 
people  an  idea  of  where  someone  is.” 

But  the  Register  has  still  reported  on 
the  registry,  which  is  a  major  issue  in  Iowa 
because  of  a  controversial  state  law  barring 
registered  sex  offenders  from  living  within 
2,000  feet  of  a  school  or  day  care  center. 
The  Quad-City  Times  of  Davenport  ran  a 
series  in  February  2003  that  included  a 
map  pinpointing  the  2,000-foot  perimeter 
of  each  school  or  day  care  center  and  the 
locations  of  registered  sex  offenders.  “It  was 
an  eye-opener,”  Times  Editor  John  M. 
Humenik  says  about  the  limited  housing 
options  for  oft’enders.  We  thought  it  was 
strong  community  journalism.” 

A  similar  mapping  report  came  trom  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  ran  a  piece  in  1998 
about  sex  offenders  living  in  the  city’s  Ingle¬ 
wood  area.  But  Metro  Editor  Hanke  Grat- 
teau  says  the  paper  cannot  routinely  run 
listings  or  updates  because  its  circulation 
area  is  too  large  to  accommodate  all  of 
them.  “To  raise  awareness  is  a  good  idea, 
but  I  don’t  think  it  is  our  job  to  track  every 
sex  offender,”  she  says.  “If  it  is  relevant  to  a 
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also  links  to  the  state  registry  site. 

The  potential  dangers  of  this  practice, 
however,  came  to  light  last  year  in  Concord, 
N.H.,  when  a  man  who  had  spoken  out 
against  child  molesters  allegedly  stabbed 
one  registered  sex  offender  and  set  fire  to 
the  homes  of  several  others.  Police  later 
found  a  list  of  the  state’s  sex-offender  regis¬ 
trants  in  his  home.  Although  he  had  not 
gotten  the  list  from  a  newspaper,  it  still 
highlights  the  “vigilante”  aspect. 

Critics  of  the  registry  also  point  to  studies 
that  indicate  some  sex  offenders  are  more 
prone  to  repeat  their  crimes  if  their  past  is 
publicly  highlighted.  “Under  pressure,  they 
often  relieve  the  pressure  by  reoffending,” 
says  Michelle  Burrows,  a  Portland,  Ore., 
attorney  who  was  involved  in  a  1999  court 
battle  that  ended  up  keeping  that  state’s 
registry  off  the  Internet.  Phyllis  Burke,  a  sex 
offender  treatment  counselor  in  Baltimore, 
agrees.  “It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  readjust,”  she  says.  ‘The  biggest  draw¬ 
back  is  also  to  the  family  of  the  offender, 
who  do  not  deserve  the  attention.” 


For  some,  a  risky  proposition 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  been 
reluctant  to  regularly  run  the  sex-offender 
listings  because  they  are  not  always  reliable 
and  updated,  as  the  Boston  Herald  series 
showed.  “They  are  fraught  with  peril,” 
says  Bennie  Ivory,  executive  editor  of  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal,  which 
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Music  critic  Larry  Nager,  above, 
was  fired  by  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  what  he  claims  was 
ageism.  From  left,  music  critics 
Tom  Moon  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Evelyn  McDonnell 
of  The  Miami  Herald;  USA 
Today's  Steve  Jones;  Jim  f 
Derogatis  of  the  Chicago  j 
Sun-Times;  and  John 
Soeder  of  The  Plain  ^ 

Dealer  in  the  heart  of 
rock  'n'  roll,  Cleveland. 


Newspaper  critics  face 
the  music  on  ageism  and 
the  pitfails  of  pursuing  a 
young,  f  emaie  audience 
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F  IT’S  TOO  LOUD,  YOU’RE  TOO  OLD,”  THE  OLD  ROCK  ’N’  ROLL 

I  saying  goes  —  but  Lany  Nager  says  it  wasn’t  high  decibels 
■  that  got  him  fired  from  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
I  For  eight  years,  until  recently,  Nager  served  as  the 
wJlLm  Enquirer's  music  critic,  bringing  to  the  job  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  blues,  rock,  R&B,  and  bluegrass, 
among  other  genres.  He  won  several  awards  for  his 
reporting,  and  created  and  produced  the  paper’s  Pop 
Music  Awards  (the  Cammys),  an  annual  event  that 
honors/features  local  musicians  and  raises  thousands 
of  dollars  for  music  scholarships. 

Yet  the  Enquirer  fired  Nager  on  Jan.  9,  claim- 
ing  that  he  was  not  aggressive  enough  in  his 
reporting.  But  he  feels  there  was  a  different  -  I  lik 
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reason.  “My  50th  birthday  was  my  expira¬ 
tion  date,”  Nager  says,  claiming  his  firing 
was  pure  ageism  on  the  newspaper’s  part. 
“I  have  a  reputation  as  a  good  reporter. 

To  say  all  of  a  sudden  that  I  can’t  do  this 
job,  is  outrageous. ...  I  was  railroaded.” 

Nager  is  now  suing  the  Enquirer,  saying 
he  was  forced  out  because  of  his  age,  his 
gender  and  in  retaliation  for  protesting  the 
reassignment  of  longtime  TV/radio  critic 
John  Kiesewetter  to  a  suburban  news  beat. 
In  his  lawsuit,  Nager  asks  for  his  job  back, 
and  compensatory/punitive  damages. 

Asked  to  respond  to  Nager’s  allegations. 
Enquirer  Editor  Tom  Callinan  said  he  was 
unable  to  comment,  due  to  legal  reasons. 

Time  will  tell  if  Nager  is  reinstated  at  the 
Enquirer,  but  his  case  raises  several  ques¬ 
tions.  For  one,  at  what  time  should  aging 
newspaper  music  critics  hang  it  up?  And 
are  too  many  newspapers  going  overboard 
in  “skewing  young”  these  days? 

One  critic  for  a  dai¬ 
ly  paper  who  spoke 
with  referred  to 
the  “ethnic  cleansing 
of  senior  people”  in 
newspaper  arts  sec¬ 
tions,  while  another 
simply  said,  “We 
definitely  face 
Boston  Globe  music  demographic 
critic  Steve  Morse  pressures  here.” 


Joel  Selvin’s  music  critic  title  was  once  stripped  from  him  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Down  to  the  minors 

“I  never  for  a  second  thought  I  would  be 
terminated,  I  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways 
for  so  many  years,”  Nager  says,  mentioning 
a  feature  he  was  assigned  to  write  last  Au¬ 
gust  about  Cincinnati  native  Nick  Lachey 
and  his  wife  Jessica  Simpson.  Nager  would 
have  you  believe  he  had  no  problem  with 
covering  young  pop  stars. 

The  Enquirer,  Nager  claims,  deemed 
him  expendable  because  he  didn’t  fit  the 
paper’s  profile  of  someone  who  should  be 
reporting  on  the  Britneys  and  Justins  of  the 


music  world.  Nager  accuses  the  Enquirer  — 
and  many  other  newspapers  —  of  targeting 
an  18-34  female  demographic,  a  move  he 
calls  “a  reaction  to  the  whole  MTV-ing  of 
our  society ...  newspapers  are  trying  belat¬ 
edly  to  be  ‘with  it.’” 

Another  experienced  writer  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  being  pulled  off  the  mu¬ 
sic  beat  after  years  of  service  is  Joel  Selvin, 
now  senior  pxjp  music  critic  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Selvin  received  his  own  professional 
wake-up  call  in  February  of 2002,  from 
new  editors  assigned  to  the  arts  and  fea¬ 
tures  department.  After  more  than  30  years 
writing  about  music  for  the  Chronicle, 
Selvin  found  himself  stripped  of  his  music- 
critic  title  and  reassigned  to  the  position  of 
staff  writer.  At  the  time,  “I  felt  it  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  humiliate  me  and  make  me  want 
to  leave  entirely,”  he  says. 

Extensive  renegotiations  with  the  paper’s 
management  —  the  details  of  which  Selvin 
could  not  discuss  —  followed  before  his  title 
was  restored.  Today,  he  says,  “I’m  doing  the 
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best  work  of  my  career.  I’m  getting  more 
encouragement  than  I  ever  had.” 

Nager  and  Selvin’s  stories  echo  a  similar 
battle  fought  by  Washin^on  Post  pop  mu¬ 
sic  critic  Richard  Harrington,  who  in  Au¬ 
gust  2000  settled  an  age-discrimination 
lawsuit  against  the  newspaper.  Harrington, 
then  53,  was  demoted  in  February  of 2000 
to  part-time  work  when  his  critic’s  job  with 
the  paper’s  “Style”  section  was  given  to  a 
writer  17  years  his  junior.  Harrington  is 
currently  still  a  music  critic  with  the  Post. 

Forever ...  young? 

No  one  disputes  that  newspapers  today 
appear  bent  on  gaining  younger  readers, 
either  in  their  main  products  or  in  their 
stand-alone  spinoffs.  But  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  music  critic  Tom  Moon,  43,  observes 
that  newspapers  can  “get  a  little  too  caught 
up  in  target  audiences,  rather  than  justify¬ 
ing  it  on  a  critical  level.” 

Steve  Morse,  senior  pop  music  critic  for 
The  Boston  Globe,  agrees  there’s  a  concerted 
effort  by  newspapers  to  appeal  to  “at-risk” 
readers,  an  umbrella  term  for  young  people 
weaned  on  TV  and  the  Internet.  There  is, 
he  says,  “a  general  concern,  if  not  panic,  to 
entice  these  kids  to  read  a  daily  newspaper.” 

Morse,  55,  who  has  covered  the  beat  for 
decades,  doesn’t  understand  why  age  is 
even  a  question  when  writing  about  music. 
“Movie  critics  don’t  go  through  this  type  of 
ageism,  so  I  don’t  understand  why  music 
critics  go  through  it,”  he  says.  But  “if  there 
does  come  a  time  when  you  think  all  teen 
music  is  bad,  or  all  hip-hop  is  bad,  and 
you’re  just  sitting  there  listening  to  old 
Hendrix  albums,  then  you  should  get  out.” 

Jim  Derogatis,  39,  pop  music  critic  for 
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the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  insists  that  it’s  not 
age,  but  the  “fire  in  your  belly”  to  get  the 
real  story  that  music  critics  face:  “You  could 
find  yourself  sitting  at  Soldier  Field  in  the 
heat,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  watch¬ 
ing  FTSync  and  everyone  there  seems  to  be 
having  a  good  time  but  you ...  and  you  and 
the  one  other  critic  who’s  there  are  both 
sitting  there  saying,  “Why  am  I  here?’” 

Give  the  people  what  they  want 

Although  the  pop  audience  continues  to 
slant  female  these  days,  most  music  critics 
are  still  male.  One  exception  is  Evelyn  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  pop  music  critic  for  The  Miami 
Herald,  w  ho  agrees  that  when  it  comes  to 
being  a  newspaper  music  critic  in  2004,  it’s 
not  about  gender  or  age:  “It’s  about  your 
enthusiasm  for  the  job.” 

But  when  asked  if  the  pressure  is  on  for 
newspaper  music  writers  these  days  to  cater 
to  a  young,  female  crowd,  the  39-year-old 
McDonnell  frankly  responds,  “Yes.  Explic¬ 
itly.  Beyond  a  doubt. ...  I  don’t  mind  it  at 
all,”  sbe  adds.  “If  you  like  pop  music,  you 
should  be  interested  in  what’s  happening. 

If  not,  you  shouldn’t  be  doing  the  job.” 

John  Boeder,  36,  pop  music  critic  for 
The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  concurs. 

“I  always  summarize  it  as,  ‘Open  ears,  open 
mind,”’  he  says.  Being  young,  Boeder  adds. 


has  nothing  to  do 
with  knowing  what  a 
younger  audience 
wants:  “I  feel  really 
strongly  that  no  age 
group,  no  demo¬ 
graphic,  has  the 
market  cornered  on 

“hip  -  You  could  be  a  Ratlin,  of  The 

60-year-old  critic  and  Hartford  Courant 
still  be  more  with  it 
than  a  25-year-old.” 

Not  every  critic  agrees  that  newspapers 
have  young  females  in  their  crosshairs.  “I 
don’t  necessarily  think  it’s  true  that  news¬ 
papers  are  skewing  younger  in  their  music 
coverage,”  says  Neil  Btrauss,  32,  a.  New  York 
Times  music  critic  who  resigned  last  month 
(see  related  story,  below).  “That  said,  how  ev- 
er,  I  think  that  newspapers  are  paying  more 
attention  to  their  pop  culture  coverage  than 
they  used  to,”  Btrauss  adds.  “There’s  pres¬ 
sure  to  be  competitive,  and  not  just  with 
other  newspapers  but  also  everything  from 
the  Billboard  charts  to  television  news 
media,  to  entertainment  magazines.” 

USA  Today  Music  Critic  Bteve  Jones,  47, 
believes  there’s  no  shame  in  looking  to 
younger  readers.  “I  think  they  have  to,”  he 
says,  noting  that  hip-hop  and  teen  pop  are 
the  dominant  forces  in  the  music  market¬ 


place  at  the  moment.  Regardless  of  your 
own  taste,  he  adds,  critics  often  “have  to 
deal  with  the  reality  that  the  things  that  are 
making  news  are  younger-leaning  things.” 

Hope  I  die  before  I  get  old 

while  most  music  critics  want  to  roll 
with  the  trends  and  hang  on  to  their  beat 
indefinitely,  and  others  get  reassigned 
against  their  will,  some  aim  to  quit  while 
they’re  ahead. 

“I  know  the  whole  mania  to  appeal  to 
young  people,  and  it’s  pretty  embarrassing 
sometimes,”  says  Roger  Catlin,  who  served 
as  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant’s  music 
critic  from  1988-2002.  He  then  became 
the  paper’s  TV  critic.  Back  in  his  days  of 
covering  music  full-time,  he  recalls,  “I’d 
go  to  pop  concerts  and  then  go  on  and  on 
about  lip-synching,  but  it  doesn’t  matter 
to  a  young  audience,”  he  says.  “I  began  to 
think  I’m  not  serving  anyone  by  pointing 
that  out,  because  no  one  seems  to  care.” 

Now,  Catlin,  49,  writes  mostly  about 
TV.  It’s  a  gig  he  enjoys,  and  a  step  he  felt 
was  an  inevitable  step  for  a  critic  who 
wasn’t  particularly  moved  by  the  new 
sounds  anymore. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  wait  until  I  was  pres¬ 
sured  to  move  out,”  Catlin  says.  “It’s 
better  to  make  your  own  choice.”  (1 
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There  are  still  assignments  that  many  journalists  project  —  to  the  ^ 

consider  too  dangerous.  Covering  organized  crime  figures,  the  writer  claims 
for  instance.  Or  being  embedded  with  the  military  “I  think  t 

under  fire.  Or  ghost-writing  a  famed  pom  star’s  memoir.  exaggerati 

Fortunately,  in  this  latter  instance,  former  New  York  the  mmo 

Times  music  critic  Neil  Btrauss  was  just  the  man  for  the  Times 

job.  As  the  man  who  helped  chronicle  the  ultra-sleazy  ex-  ^  ‘  ^  his  editors 

ploitsof’SOs  rockers  Motley  Croe  in  the  band’s  2001  auto-  Hj  activities! 

biography.  The  Dirt,  Btrauss  seems  like  a  natural  choice  to 
lay  bare  the  soul  of  the  “it”  girl  of  modem  pornography. 

The  result,  Jenna  Jameson’s  How  to  Make  Love  Like 
a  Pom  Star,  is  scheduled  for  release  this  summer. 

The  deal  to  pen  Jameson’s  memoirs  “came 
through  Regan  Books,  because  I’ve  previously 
written  two  books  for  them  that  did  pretty 
well,”  Btrauss  says,  referring  to  the  Cme 
book  and  the  Marilyn  Manson  autobiogra¬ 
phy  The  Long  Hard  Road  Out  of  Hell. 

Before  he  ^reed  to  do  the  new  book, 

Btrauss  says,  he  told  the  pom  princess 
“that  her  life  had  to  be  interesting  star 

enough  that  we  could  write  the  first  50  Jenna 
pages  and  not  even  mention  sex,  and  Jameson’s 
still  have  a  book  that  people  won’t  be  ba^"  An** 

able  to  put  down.  It’s  a  wild  story  that  official 

will  probably  change  the  way  eveiy-  biography 


M  YW%  AtH  Y  her  —  insert  your  joke  here.” 

II  II  Nl^l  Although  some  have  speculated  the  Times 
wWI  was  not  pleased  with  Btrauss  taking  on  this 

project  —  to  the  extent  that  it  led  to  his  resignation  last  month  — 
the  writer  claims  that  wasn’t  the  case. 

“I  think  talk  of  the  newspaper’s  reaction  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,”  Btrauss  says.  “But  I  can  understand  why 
the  mmor  makes  for  good  copy.” 

Times  spokeswoman  Catherine  Mathis  says  Btrauss  and 
^  his  editors  had  a  “frank  and  thorough  discussion”  of  outside 
Hi  activities  last  year  —  and  that  they  pointed  out  to  him,  with 
some  emphasis,  that  the  newspaper’s  ethical  guidelines 
include  this  passage:  “Before  accepting  a  free- 
y,  lance  assignment,  a  staff  member  should 

make  sure  that  the  tone  and  content  of  the 
publication,  Web  site  or  program  are  in 
keeping  with  the  standards  of  the  Times.” 
Btrauss  claims  Jameson’s  life  is  simply 
another  interesting  stoiy.  “Jenna  Jame¬ 
son  is  a  newsworthy  subject,”  he  says. 

•  4  “Her  image  has  appeared  on  the  cover 
1  of  the  Arts  section  and  she  has  been 

^  interviewed  for  the  [rimes].” 

Jameson,  who  resides  in  Bcottsdale,  Ariz.,  is 
the  CEO  of  Club  Jenna,  Inc.  (an  Internet  management, 
production,  and  licensing  company)  and  has  a  produc¬ 
tion  deal  with  adult  film  distributor  Vivid  Entertainment 
Group.  Her  mainstream  film  credits  include  Howard 
Btem’s  PrixxUe  Parts.  —  Shawn  Moynihan 
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OSS  International’s  federal  antidumping  lawsuit 
against  European  and  Japanese  competitors  led  to  settle¬ 
ments  by  three  defendants,  and  concluded  with  a  verdict 
against  the  fourth. 

But  the  successful  suit  is  still  mired  in  post-trial  motions,  and  an 
appeal  seems  likely.  Furthermore,  a  rejected  late  amendment  to  the 
suit  may  yet  be  brought  as  a  separate  action  —  a  fraud  and  racket¬ 
eering  complaint  against  the  fourth  pressmaker,  as  well  as  one  of  its 
lawyers  and  one  of  its  big  customers. 

The  lawsuit  lasted  four  years.  It  followed  several  administrative 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG  ^deral  investigations  that 

■»  >  found  the  same  four  foreign 

press  makers  had  injured  Goss  by  selling  presses  in  this  country  at 
less  than  fair  value.  Those  competitors  were  thereafter  subject  to  an¬ 
tidumping  duties.  In  all,  press  dumping  has  kept  five  teams  of 
lawyers  at  work  for  at  least  T-li  years,  and  two  of  them  for  nine  years. 

They  may  have  many  more  years  ahead  of  them.  For  even  beyond 
any  appeal  or  second  suit,  in  late  February  the  World  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation  gave  the  European  Union  a  green  light  to  retaliate  against  this 
country  for  failure  to  repeal  its  antidumping  law  long  after  some  of 
its  provisions  were  found  to  contravene  trade  treaty  obligations. 


TRUMPING 
THE  DUMPING  LAW 

—  S  THE  20th  century  DREW  TO  A 
close,  many  American  publishers 

_  _ were  backing  repeal  of  the  federal 

estate  tax.  At  the  same  time,  the  makers  of 
their  presses  focused  on  the  fate  of  another 
measure  enacted  along  with  the  tax. 

Unlike  earlier  ones  repealed  a  few  years 
after  helping  finance  the  Civil  and  Spanish- 
American  wars,  the  current  estate  tax  will 
have  survived  almost  a  century  before  phas¬ 
ing  out  in  a  few  years.  Still  in  effect,  howev¬ 
er,  from  the  same  Revenue  Act  of  1916  is  its 
antidumping  provision,  Section  800-801. 

In  2000,  the  year  Goss  brought  its  anti¬ 
dumping  suit  against  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisa- 
kusho,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  MAN 
Roland  and  Koenig  &  Bauer  AG,  the  World 
Trade  Organization  adopted  its  Appellate 
Body’s  finding  that  upheld  complaints  by 
the  European  Union  and  Japan  that  the 
U.S.  antidumping  law  contravened  interna¬ 
tional  trade  treaties  signed  by  the  U.S. 

Goss  has  since  won  its  suit  against  the 
one  defendant  with  which  it  did  not  reach  a 
settlement,  and  the  WTO  determined  that 
the  EU  could  act  against  the  United  States 


THU  n  ERROR? 


The  jury  is 
gone  but  the 
dumping  case  y 
isn’t,  as  the 
WTO  weighs 
in  and  Goss  ^ 
considers  ^ 
filing  a  RICO  ^ 
complaint  / 
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Koenig  &  Bauer  AG 


Jill  •* 


for  losses  its  industries  suffered  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  law’s  application. 

It  all  came  to  this  when,  following  an 
extension,  the  United  States  failed  to  repeal 
or  appropriately  amend  the  antidumping 
law,  and  the  matter  went  before  WTO 
arbitrators.  They  soon  suspended  their 
proceedings  when  informed  that  Congress 
was  considering  repeal  of  the  law  and 
termination  of  cases  brought  under  it.  But 
with  no  progress  in  Congress  after  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  arbitration  resumed. 

Among  non-conforming  provisions,  the 
WTO  cited  the  law’s  penalties,  both  civil 
(treble  damages)  and  criminal  (fines  as  high 
as  $5,000  and/or  up  to  a  year  in  prison). 
Trade  agreements  to  which  the  U.S.  is  a 
party  allow  only  antidumping  duties,  which 
were  levied  after  the  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  for  which  Goss  earlier  petitioned. 

The  EU  also  is  unhappy  with  the  Byrd 
Amendment  —  the  Continued  Dumping 
and  Subsidy  Offset  Act  of 2000,  which 
awards  any  antidumping  duties  collected 
by  the  federal  government  to  the  domestic 
industries  injured  by  dumping. 

Japanese  pressmakers  “would  have  to 
separately  apply  for  [WTO]  authorization 
for  sanctions,”  says  Yoshihiro  Saito,  a 
lawyer  for  TKS  with  the  firm  Perkins  Coie. 
“I’m  pretty  sure  that  Japan  did  not.”  But  a 
complaint  brought  by  Japan  also  was  up¬ 
held  on  appeal,  md  that  would  mean  “they 
have  a  right  to  enforce  as  well,”  says  attor¬ 
ney  Elliot  Feldman,  head  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  trade  practice  at  Baker  &  Hostetler 
LLC:  “You  don’t  have  to  show  up  by  a 
particular  time  to  get  enforcement.” 

Citing  an  unidentified  trade  source  in 
Geneva,  Japan’s  Kyodo  News  Service  re¬ 
ported  that  although  U.S.-Japm  talks  on 
the  antidumping  law  had  been  suspended, 
Japan  is  likely  to  seek  resumption  of  negoti¬ 
ations  following  the  WTO  decision. 

But  as  the  lone  defendant  to  go  to  trial, 
TKS  may  not  include,  in  the  arbitrators’  ar¬ 
got,  litigation  costs  when  calculating  “the 
overall  level  of  nullification  or  impairment” 
of  its  treaty  benefits. 

That  “level”  would  equal  the  post-appeal 
monetary  award  or  the  monetary  value  of 
settlements.  But  while  the  arbitrators  do  in¬ 
clude  settlements,  they  insist  that  the 
amounts  be  verifiable,  and  concede  it 
“would  almost  certainly  necessitate  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  settlements,”  which  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  their  confidentiality  provisions. 

No  action  is  currently  being  taken.  MAN 
and  KBA  settled  with  Goss  confidentially, 
and  the  EU  has  yet  to  try  to  recoup  settle¬ 
ment  costs.  And  any  compensating  meas¬ 
ure  it  creates,  according  to  Feldman,  must 


meet  with  WTO  approval.  “It’s  up  to  the  EU 
how  quickly  it  will  act,”  he  says. 

Sanctions,  suits,  seizure 

Now  authorized  to  impose  sanctions,  the 
European  Union  will  prepare  “mirror  legis¬ 
lation”  allowing  EU  companies  to  bring 
complaints  against  U.S.  companies  for  the 
same  reasons  (intentionally  harmful  dump¬ 
ing)  that  U.S.  companies  may  invoke  the 
antidumping  law.  A  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion  could  result  in  a  duty  on  imports  of  the 
competing  American-made  product.  The 
figure  imposed  would  be  such  that,  when 
collected  over  five  years,  it  amounts  to  triple 
the  damage  caused  by  dumping  —  just  as  a 


U.S.  judge  triples  a  jury’s  award  of  damages 
from  dumping.  The  Financial  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  the  collected  duties  would  be 
distributed  to  the  companies  affected  by 
the  antidumping  suit. 

The  arbitrators  concluded  that  suspen¬ 
sion  of  obligations  permitting  the  EU  to 
extract  compensation  will  apply  only  until 
the  offending  law  is  repealed.  And  a  bill  to 
remove  the  Revenue  Act’s  antidumping 
provisions,  introduced  last  year  by  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Chairman  Charles 
Grassley,  of  Iowa,  specifies  that  it  would 
not  apply  retroactively. 

So,  ultimately,  there  may  be  no  compen¬ 
sation  if  the  United  States  exempts  actions 
before  repeal  and  the  WTO  disallows  com¬ 
pensatory  duties  after  rep)eal. 

Two  other  matters  bear  on  the  anti-anti- 
dumping  efforts.  Effective  Jan.  9,  an  EU 
regulation  “prohibits ...  enforcement  in  the 
EU  of  Court  or  administrative  decisions” 
based  on  the  U.S.  antidumping  law  and  al¬ 
lows  companies  to  countersue  the  U.S. 
plaintiff  to  recover  costs  resulting  from  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  law.  The  EU  said  the  regu¬ 
lation  required  no  WTO  authorization 


because  it  affects  no  EU  obligations. 

The  second  matter  is  the  fact  that  Goss 
ceased  manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
a  few  years  ago.  Doublewidth  presses  that 
the  U.S.  company  sells  in  Europe  are  made 
in  England  and  France.  So  for  large  news¬ 
paper  printing  presses  —  subject  of  the  only 
successful  suit  in  the  antidumping  lav/ s 
87  years  —  the  question  arises:  On  what, 
exactly,  will  the  EU  impose  import  duties? 
Goss’  pending  acquisition  of  Heidelberg’s 
web  press  business  may  matter  only  if  Goss 
keeps  making  presses  at  Heidelberg’s  New 
Hampshire  plant  and  then  exports  them  to 
Europe  —  even  though  Heidelberg  makes 
the  same  model  in  France,  where  Goss,  too, 
builds  its  4-by-l  press. 

“I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
any  effect  it  would  have 
on  our  business,  no 
matter  how  the  Euro¬ 
peans  would  like  to  cast 
that  ruling,”  said  Goss’ 
former  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  MaryAnn  Spiegel. 

MAN  Roland  has 
not  evaluated  compen¬ 
sation  options  while 
waiting  for  the  EU  to 
legislate  the  required 
sanctions,  says  Todd 
Andrews,  counsel  at 
man’s  U.S.  affiliate. 

Did  MAN  anticipate 
WTO  recognition  of 
settlements?  “We  certainly  contemplated  at 
the  time  that  there  was  a  settlement  that  it 
would  be  possible  the  EU  would  eventually 
levy  sanctions  against  Goss,”  Andrews  says. 

Though  man’s  lawyer  sees  import  duties 
as  the  most  probable  route  to  recompense, 
other  avenues  may  be  available.  With 
industrial  assets  in  Europe,  Andrews  says, 
Goss  may  be  at  greater  legal  exposure: 

“I  don’t  think  their  manufacturing  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  going  to  be  a  safe  haven  for  them.” 

According  to  TKS’s  attorneys,  the  EU 
regulation  adopted  independently  of  the 
WTO  not  only  ignores  U.S.  antidumping 
law  decisions,  but  also  permits  recovery  of 
consequent  outlays  in  the  “form  of  seizure 
and  sale  of  assets  held  by  the  U.S.  party  [or 
related  entities]  that  brought  the  claim.” 

At  KBA  North  America,  President  Scott 
Smith  just  wanted  to  move  on.  “I  think 
everybody  had  just  grown  tired  of  fighting 
about  all  of  this,”  he  said  of  the  2002  deci¬ 
sion  to  settle  with  Goss.  “When  you  go  be¬ 
fore  a  jury,  anything  can  happen.”  Settling, 
he  concluded,  was  “a  pretty  prudent  thing.” 

The  German  pressmakers  —  which  set¬ 
tled  with  Goss  after  earlier  antidumping 


Heidelberg’s  Dover,  N.H.,  plant  will  make  Goss  a  U.S.  producer  again 
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duty  orders  on  their  imports  expired  — 
did  not  wish  to  “go  back  and  reopen  old 
wounds,”  says  Smith. 

As  for  proposed  EU  “mirror  legislation,” 
Smith  says  KBA  and  quite  possibly  MAN 
won’t  necessarily  want  to  take  an  approach 
similar  to  that  chosen  by  Goss,  especially  in 
view  of  the  market’s  negative  reaction. 

GOSSJKS:  ROUND  TWO 

SINCE  A  JURY  FOUR  MONTHS  AGO 

found  TKS  engaged  in  dumping  to 
the  detriment  of  Goss,  the  court 
stayed  the  $31.6-million  award  pending 
rulings  on  post-trial  motions  and  a  possible 
appeal.  TKS  seeks  a  new  trial  and,  alterna¬ 
tively,  a  judgement  changing  the  verdict. 

Motions  to  retry/dismiss  the  case  replow 
much  of  the  same  sod  turned  over  at  trial, 
contending  evidence  was  inadequate  for 
and  inconsistent  with  the  verdict.  TKS  ar¬ 
gued  that  a  finding  of  injury  was  based  on 
speculation  rather  than  evi¬ 
dence.  It  maintained  that  its 
1997  bid  prices  to  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  The 
Star-Ledger  in  Newark, 

NJ.,  “were  72%  and  6l% 
higher,  respectively,  than 
Goss’  final  contract  prices,” 
because  Goss  relied  on  what 
those  customers  told  it 
about  TKS  pricing,  not  on 
its  own  direct  knowledge  of  what  TKS  bid. 

At  the  Star-Ledger,  for  example,  TKS  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Manager  Mike  Shafer  testified 
that  his  firm’s  bid  for  color  towers  (over  $26 
million)  was  so  high  that  Operations  Direc¬ 
tor  Andrew  C.  Harteveld  “threw  it  in  the 
trash.”  Further  relating  that  Henry  Cobb, 
Shafer’s  former  counterpart  at  Goss,  testi¬ 
fied  that  Harteveld  told  him  “the  competi¬ 
tion  was  well  below  $20  million,”  TKS’s 
motion  states  that  Goss  wound  up  with  just 
under  $17  million  for  its  towers.  The  1916 
Act,  the  motion  concludes,  “was  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  protect  domestic  manufacturers  from 
themselves.” 

TKS  also  argued  that  no  evidence  was 
introduced  to  show  that  it  set  prices  to 
harm  Goss  or  that  its  bids  were  below  their 
home-market  fair  value. 

In  the  case  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
TKS  said  a  1994  price  agreement  was  out¬ 
side  the  statute  of  limitations  and  that  evi¬ 
dence  showed  any  injury  to  Goss  Irom  the 
1996  order  resulted  from  &  Morning  News 
decision  not  to  ask  Goss  to  bid. 

Goss  countered  that  TKS  ignored  Goss’ 
evidence  of  common  and  systematic  dump¬ 
ing  to  conclude  that  Goss  did  not  prove  its 


case.  To  support  intent,  Goss  pointed  to  evi¬ 
dence  of  TKS’s  “aggressive,  and  unprof¬ 
itable”  strategy  and  schemes  to  conceal 
dumping.  From  a  deposition  of  Yoshi  Saito, 
Goss  quotes  the  attorney  for  TKS  saying 
that  the  Dallas  Morning  News  was  sold 
towers  for  a  “clearly  dumped  price.” 

Goss  cited  testimony  suggesting  price 
kept  TKS  in  business  with  the  Morning 
News  despite  a  strained  relationship,  and 
that  Goss  was  the  paper’s  likely  alternative. 
Furthermore,  Goss  contended  that  the 
price  in  the  1996  sale  had  been  set  not  in 
1994,  beyond  the  statute  of  limitations,  but 
instead  was  the  product  of  fraudulent 
recording  of  a  transaction  not  completed 
until  late  1996,  perhaps  even  years  later. 

As  for  TKS’s  assertion  that  the  Morning 
News  used  Goss  merely  as  a  “stalking  horse” 
to  negotiate  with 
TKS,  the  paper  was 
“not  trying  to  hold  a 
hammer  over  TKS’s 


*1  don’t  think  their 
manufacturing  in 
Europe  is  going  to  he 
a  safe  haven.” 

— TODOANDREWS/MAN  Roland 


“I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
any  effect  [the  VHO 
ruling]  would  have 
on  our  business.” 

—  MARYANN  SPIEGEL/Goss 


head,”  says  retired 
Morning  News 
and  Belo  Senior 
Vice  President  of 
Operations  J.  William  Cox.  His  paper  did 
talk  with  Goss,  but  was  uneasy  about  trying 
to  marry  its  towers  to  TKS  presses.  Goss 
was  confident,  he  adds,  but  “the  risk  was 
too  great.” 

Important  to  Goss’  case  is  that  although 
it  won  the  Newark  and  Orlando  contracts, 
effects  of  dumping  extend  to  price  suppres¬ 
sion  that  can  eliminate  profit.  For  contracts 
it  did  not  win,  Goss  argued  that  had  TKS’s 
U.S.  prices  been  consistent  with  those  in 
Japan  for  comparable  presses,  they  would 
have  been  “far  above  Goss’  bid  prices.” 

If  TKS  figures  for  its  Newark  and  Orlan¬ 
do  bids  are  any  indication,  some  question 
may  remain  as  to  whether  suppression  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  market  or  in  the  mind.  But  a 
couple  of  contracts  seem  unlikely  to  depress 
prices.  Demonstrating  that  dumping  is 
common  and  systematic  requires  consider¬ 
ing  commercial  conduct  over  time,  not  just 
the  few  contracts  for  which  the  jury  was  to 
determine  damages,  if  any.  Goss  said  it 
must  rely  on  historical  pricing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  information  because  bids  are  closed. 

TKS  and  Goss  also  are  at  odds  over 
whether  the  latter  managed  or  needed  to 
prove  every  element  of  its  claim  for  each 


sale.  And  where  TKS  sees  speculation,  Goss 
sees  “reasonable  inference.”  In  2iddition  to  a 
verdict  unsupported  by  the  evidence,  TKS 
says  a  new  trial  is  warranted  because  the 
jury  was  improperly  instructed  about  com¬ 
parability  and  pricing  of  presses  made  for 
the  U.S.  and  Japan,  the  definition  of  intent, 
and  lost  profits  —  all  of  which  Goss  rebuts. 

A  third  reason  TKS  advances  for  retrial  is 
legal  error:  admitting  irrelevant,  prejudicial 
evidence  and  excluding  “critical”  evidence. 
Admitted  over  TKS’s  objection  was  evi¬ 
dence  related  to  negotiations  with  the 
Morning  News  and  $2.2  million  that  TKS 
said  it  offered  the  paper  “to  resolve  that  dis¬ 
pute.”  TKS  offered  to  stipulate  that  amount 
was  paid  and  the  towers’  price  was  that 
agreed  to  in  1994. 

The  evidence  suggests,  at  the  very  least,  a 
less-than-straightforward 
transaction  that  could  neg¬ 
atively  influence  a  jury  and 
distract  it  from  the  fact, 
says  TKS,  that  its  customer 
had  never  asked  Goss  to 
bid.  TKS  goes  on  to  argue 
that  destruction  of  docu¬ 
ments  recording  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion  rebated  to  the  paper 
“could  not  have  demon¬ 
strated  any  specific  intent  to  injure  Goss.” 
TKS  says  communications  concerning  the 
$2.2  million  “arose  entirely  and  solely  with 
regard  to  the  1930  Tariff  Act  proceedings” 
that  led  to  antidumping  duties  —  several 
years  before  the  suit  was  filed  and  suggest¬ 
ing  no  “intent  to  injure.”  In  this  connection, 
TKS  pointed  out  that  the  court  already  had 
said  the  Tariff  Act  proceedings  had  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  liability  under  the  antidumping  law, 
and  it  prohibited  reference  to  them  at  trial. 

TKS  says  the  court  excluded  evidence  re¬ 
lating  to:  reasons  newspapers  would  not 
deal  with  or  demanded  lower  prices  from 
Goss  (“other  than  evidence  directly  related 
to  the  six  contracts  for  which  damages  were 
claimed”);  expert  testimony  about  intent; 
and  what  TKS  refers  to  as  Goss’  reputation 
for  failed  installations  and  poor  quality,  dis¬ 
putes  with  customers,  “low-ball  pricing 
strategy  during  the  late  1990s,”  and  indus¬ 
try  concern  with  its  financial  future. 

Goss  responded  by  citing  evidence  that, 
after  having  bid  for  towers  in  1994,  the 
Morning  News  could  have  recalled  it  in  ’96 
if  TKS’s  price  came  in  too  high.  It  also  said 
TKS  objected  to  introduction  of  only  one 
document  related  to  its  “secret  rebate.” 

Goss  says  TKS’s  objection  to  Cobb’s  re¬ 
liance  on  customer-supplied  information 
misstates  the  law.  It  also  wrote  that  TKS 
presented  no  testimony  about  the  Newark 
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lawyer  Bradley  P.  Nelson,  TKS  lawyer  Bany 
J.  Reingold  alleges  references  by  Nelson  to 
the  possibility  that  the  complaint  would  be 
amended  if  TKS  did  not  settle  for  $15  mil¬ 
lion.  Reingold  wrote  Nelson  that  such  a  tac¬ 
tic  “raises  serious  ethical  and  legal  issues,” 
which  would  be  addressed  in  defending  the 
additional  claims  and  in  asserting  counter¬ 
claims  or  third-party  claims. 

The  next  day.  Nelson  replied  by  disagree¬ 
ing  with  Reingold’s  “statements  and  char¬ 
acterizations”  and  said  that  because  his 
opposing  counsel  seemed  “intent”  on  un¬ 
necessary  escalation,  he  would  “refrain 
from  any  further  discussion  or  explanation.” 

On  July  1,  Goss  asked  to  amend  its  com¬ 
plaint  with  claims  under  Texas  conspiracy 
and  U.S.  racketeering  laws,  using  informa¬ 
tion  it  said  it  obtained  during  discovery.  Its 
motion  was  denied,  though  it  may  still  file  a 
separate  suit  asserting  that  TKS  “engaged  in 
...  illegal  schemes  to  defraud  Goss  and  the 
[Department  of  Commerce]  in  connection 
with  the  doc’s  investigation  of  dumping.” 

Though  the  proposed  amended  com¬ 
plaint  itself  was  filed  under  seal,  the  motion 
states  that  attorney  Saito  and  his  firm  “con¬ 
spired  with  TKS ...  and  committed  illegal 
acts  in  furtherance  of  [their]  schemes.” 

Goss  also  added  TKS  executives,  including 
President  Koehei  Shiba,  as  defendants. 

Goss  claimed  it  would  have  been  entitled 
under  the  Byrd  Amendment  to  receive  du¬ 
ties  assessed  against  TKS  had  the  defen¬ 
dant  not  withheld  information  from  the 
government.  It  alleges  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Morning  News,  the  paper  and  press 
maker  were  urged  to  commit  nothing  to 
paper  regarding  a  rebate  arrangement, 
and  that  any  written  record  be  destroyed. 

¥ormev MomingNews  exec  Cox  remem¬ 
bers  no  such  agreement.  Jeremy  L.  Hal- 
breich  was  emphatic.  “No  one  at  the 
Morning  News  or  Belo  would  have  come 
close  to  considering  something  like  that,” 
said  the  iormer  Morning  News  president. 

“I  don’t  recall  being  asked  anything  like 
that  at  all.” 

Goss  points  to  four  mk  "  ^  ^  K 

sales,  fill  to  existing 
TKS  customers.  It  i 
states  that  in  1996, 

TKS  faced  big  anti- 
dumping  duties  if  it 
sold  the  Morning 
News  two  more 
towers  at  a  dumped  __ 

1994  contract  price. 

Goss  closed  its  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  plant  just 
before  its  second  bank-  pr  ^ 

ruptcy,  21/2  years  ago  F  .  / 


and  Orlando  sales  or  “evidence  of  the  prices 
it  claims  to  have  offered.” 

Neither  side  could  guess  when  Judge 
Linda  R.  Reade  may  rule,  and  Spiegel  noted 
the  priority  of  the  court’s  many  criminal 
cases.  If  both  motions  are  denied,  TKS  has 
a  third  in  the  pipeline.  Having  persuaded 
the  court  to  order  Goss  to  provide  more  in¬ 
formation  on  its  litigation  costs,  TKS  wants 
the  $3.6  million  Goss  seeks  for  legal  fees 
and  $2.4  million  it  seeks  in  costs  be  reduced 
by  one-third  and  two-thirds,  respectively. 

Besides  wanting  expenses  to  correspond 
only  to  contracts  for  which  Goss  won  dam¬ 
ages,  TKS  says  costs  it  need  not  cover  in¬ 
clude  $282,000  for  lobbying  ag2iinst  repeal 
of  the  antidumping  law  and  fees  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  amend  the  complaint  (including 
researching  “potential  causes  of  action 
against  the  Dallas  Morning  News”).  Goss 
recenty  filed  a  defense  of  its  fees  and  costs. 


Conspiracy  and  racketeering 

Reade  denied  a  Goss  motion  that  TKS 
partly  supported.  Both  sides  sought  relief 
from  their  agreed  protective  order  to  allow 
open  discussion  of  otherwise  confidential 
subjects  that  had  become  matters  of  public 
record  by  inclusion  in  the  trial.  As  it  stands, 
both  sides’  lawyers  and  executives  decline  to 
discuss  and  barely  acknowledge  the  content 
of  publicly  available  documents  and  tran¬ 
scripts.  Reade  relied  on  a  section  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  order  that,  she  wrote,  “clearly  states 
that  disclosure ...  at  trial  does  not  strip  such 
material  of  its  protected  status .” 

Goss  cited  inquiries  from  the  trade  press 
and  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Responsibility,  as  well  as  public  in¬ 
terest  in  pending  repeal  of  the  law  under 
which  it  brought  what  it  called  “arguably 
[the]  most  prominent  case  ever  prosecuted 
under  the  Act.”  TKS  wanted  to  protect  con¬ 
fidential  material  relating  to  cost,  pricing 
data  and  customer  information.  It  also  said 
the  D.C.  Bar’s  counsel  could  request  docu¬ 
ments  without  relying  on  Goss. 

By  the  time  the  two  sides  finished  argu¬ 
ing  the  finer  points  of  being  able  to  repeat 
out  of  court  what  they  already  had  said  and 
heard  inside  a  courtroom,  they  had  veered 
off  into  the  issue  that  involved  the  D.C.  Bar. 

In  a  footnote  to  its  response  to  Goss’  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  protective  order,  TKS’s  lawyers 
wrote  that  a  Goss  attorney  “instigated”  the 
bar’s  inquiry  “as  a  follow-on  to  Goss’  repeat¬ 
ed  threat”  that  if  TKS’s  counsel  failed  to 
soon  recommend  a  settlement,  Goss  would 
disqualify  TKS’s  lawyers  by  asking  to  add 
racketeering  claims  against  TKS,  its  counsel 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

In  a  copy  of  a  June  11  letter  faxed  to  Goss 
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So  a  phony  extra  $2.2  million  was  agreed 
to,  said  Goss,  citing  a  note  Shiba  wrote  to 
Cox.  That  amount  was  to  be  rebated  as  $1 
million  in  cash  and  $1.2  million  worth  of 
digital  ink  pumps.  It  said  the  DOC  was  told 
the  towers’  price  was  a  firm  $7.4  million. 

Goss  cites  communications  among  Saito, 
TKS  and  the  Morning  News  to  accuse  Saito 
of  advising  TKS  how  it  might  conceal  the 
rebate:  use  an  unaffiliated  trading  company 
to  supply  American-made  pumps  after  ad¬ 
ministrative  review  was  concluded.  Further, 
to  cover  the  rebate,  Goss  says  Saito  advised 
the  paper  to  record  the  pumps  “as  an  in¬ 
ducement”  to  buy  TKS  presses  in  the  future 
and  the  parties  to  disguise  part  of  the  cash 
payment.  It  also  alleges  that  buyer  and  sell¬ 
er  changed  dates  on  a  cancellation  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  new  contract,  and  that  TKS 
and  Saito  concocted  a  story  to  explain  the 
purported  cancellation. 

Goss  also  contends  that  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  installation  contract  was  a  cover 
for  TKS  turnkey-sale  responsibility;  TKS 
“misreported”  as  imminent  the  receipt  of  a 
final  12%  Dow  Jones  payment  (to  avoid  it 
being  recorded  as  a  discount)  and  the  con¬ 
tract  date  (for  a  better  exchange  rate);  and 
TKS  “manipulated”  \he  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  sale  date  to  use  the  day  when 
the  yen  was  weakest  against  the  dollar. 

The  D.C.  Bar  may  look  into  Saito’s  work 
for  TKS  in  the  1990s,  but  as  far  as  tbe  gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned,  once  the  Commerce 
Department  gives  its  final  determination, 
“that  record  is  closed,”  Baker  &  Hostetler’s 
Feldman  said.  “You  had  to  have  raised  your 
claim  of  adverse  facts  available  [no  later 
than]  the  period  of  administrative  review.” 

Will  Goss  pursue  fraud  and  racketeering 
complaints  against  the  same  competitor,  its 
customer  and  its  counsel?  “We’re  still  evalu¬ 
ating  that  process,”  says  Spiegel.  11 


Go  to  www.editorandpubljsher.com 
for  Jim  Rosenberg’s  updated  tech¬ 
nology  reports  and  product  news. 
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The  2004  mediimieek 

MediaPlan 

of  theYear 

Awards 


Your  Group  Could  Win  the  $10,000  Grand  Prize! 

Enter  your  best  Media  Plans  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  categories: 

•  Campaign  spending  more  than  $25  Miiiion 

•  Campaign  spending  between  $10  Miiiion  and  $25  Million 

•  Campaign  spending  less  than  $10  Million 


•  Campaign  spending  $1  Million  or  less 

•  National  Television  and/or  Cable 

•  Local  Television 

•  Magazines 

•  Radio 

•  Newspapers 

•  Out-of-Home 

•  Internet 


~  Sponsored  By  ~ 

(Comcast 

SPOTLIGHT. 


Call  for 
Entries 

Deadline: 
April  9th 


Download  the  entry  form  at: 
www.mediaplanoftheyearcom 

For  more  details,  call  (646)  654-5167 


MULTICULTURAL  ARKi 

IN  AMERICA  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  DIRECTORY 


Hispanic/Latino  •  African  American  •  Asian  American 


COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

•  Advertising  Agencies 

•  PR  Firms 

•  Media  Buying  Services 

•  Multicultural  Media  -  Radio,  Television, 

Cable  Networks,  Magazines, 
Daily/Weekly  Newspapers 

•  Brand  Marketers  with  Multicultural 

Marketing  Programs 


New  Opportunities 

Multicultural  marketing  is  the  fastest  growing  category 
in  consumer  marketing  today.  National  advertisers  are 
now  specifically  targeting  the  multicultural  marketplace. 
Hiring  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  —  creating 
native  language  ads,  buying  ethnic  oriented  media  and 
generating  separate  creative  for  each  multicultural 
community. 

Contacts 

With  this  directory  everyone  tailoring  messages  to 
multicultural  audiences  can  find  the  contacts  they 
need.  Agencies  will  find  potential  clients.  Clients 
will  shop  effectively  for  agencies.  Media  sales  people 
and  media  buyers  will  find  each  other.  Service 
providers  will  quickly  identify  their  best  prospects. 

Organized  by  Ethnic  Groups 

Ethnic  specific  organization  allows  for  ease  of  use  and 
quick  targeting  of  the  type  of  organization  needed. 

Cross  Referenced 

Indices  at  the  end  of  the  directory  will  cross-reference 
all  listings  by  geography  (city  and  state),  ethnic  focus 
(Hispanic/Latino,  African  American,  Asian  American) 
and  company  type. 

ORDER  NOW  -  Only  $249* 

To  order  your  copies  of  ADWEEK's  Multicultural 
Marketing  Directory,  just  call  800-562-2706. 


*Plus  $12  shipping/handling  and  appropriate  sales  tax  in  NY,  CA,  TN,  MA,  IL,  NJ,  PA,  OH,  VA  and  DC. 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


AUTOMOTIVE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DURING  THESE  TOUGH  economic 
times,  we’re  in  this  together.  That’s  why 
Avanti  NewsFeatures  is  slashing  prices 
for  its  high-quality  auto  features.  The 
deal:  five  stories  per  week  for  $25.  Test 
drives.  Auto  trivia.  Auto  history.  Car 
care.  We  also  do  special  sections.  (586) 
573-2755  or  avantil054@aol.com. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords 
Call  (800)  2924308/(909)  929-1 169 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Trivia!  Trivia!  Trivia!  Invite  your  readers 
to  think  and  discover  with  irresistibly  in¬ 
teresting  syndicated  trivia  columns  now 
available  from  published  trivia  author,  J. 
Spencer,  The  Trivia  Queen.  Perfect  for 
NIE  programs.  www.TriviaQueen.com 
or  toll  free  866-TriviaQ. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunjty.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 

(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP  SERVICES 
Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


INTERNATIONAL 


Due  to  increased  business, 
Goss  is  able  to  offer  price 
reductions  on  over  30,000  parts 
1-800-323-1200 
www.gossintemational.coni 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 


Executive  Search  Consu 


“Our  Associates  are  former  newspaper  execs  with  over40  years 
experience.  Call  me  for  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  needs." 

Ron  Haas  &  Associates 

71 3-977-8955  Fax  71 3-977-9656 
e-mail:  rtiaas@rhaas.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers  u 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Rickenbacher  IVfedia 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)3684352 
123  MW  13th  St.,  Suite  2147 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger-Valuations,  Sales,  Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834, 

Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW  . 

NEWSPAPERS 


V  .  I 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


)P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal,  (effrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale 
Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  divussion. 

jP. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Newspaper 
Brokers 
Since  1923 

Please  call  to  discuss  your  options  in  a  sale. 
BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  *  CONSULTING 

Gary  Greene  John  Cribb  Tom  Karavakis 

434-971-8344  406-586-6621  239-403-4133 

ggreene@cribb.com  jcribb@kxibb.com  tkaravaki8@cribb.com 

CRIBB 

&  Associates,  LLC 

Offices  in  Florida,  Virginia  and  Montana 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774  *  oribb.com 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher 
770  Broadway  7th  FL.,NY,  NY  10003 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  Home  Magazine 
syndicating  nationwide.  Publishing  op¬ 
portunities  available  in  many  key 
markets.  We  provide  articles,  art  and 
layout,  you  sell  ads,  produce  and  distrib¬ 
ute.  Call  Bob  (800)  459-9558. 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


NEWSRACKS 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Colors  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
wwvv.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


AVAILABLE  MARCH  2004  -four  units  of 
Harris  V15D  1987  Rebuilt  1994  four  units 
Harris  V25  1987  rebuilt  1994  JF  10  Fold¬ 
er  with  quarter  and  DP  fold-  all  22.75”  cut 
off.  Good  Condition.  Can  be  sold  individu¬ 
ally  or  as  complete  press  line.  Brush 
Dampening  and  pneumatics.  Also  (2)  x 
Universal  Goss  (Year  20001  four  high 
towers  22.75”  Contact  Sales  Dept. 
Integra  International  (610)  366-3945  or 
email  sales@integraint.com.  No  Dealers 
Please. 


EXPAND  YOUR  CAPACITY 
&  REPRO  QUALITY! 

With  KBA  COMMANDER  60  Offset 
Newspaper  Presses 

•  54”  wide  ('Web  can  be  reduced) 

•  50”  roll  diameter 

•  22”  cut  off,  cylinder  circumference 
44” 

•  60K  cph  straight/30K  cph  collect 

•  3-KF80  Jaw  Folders 

•  9-KBA  Pastomat  2-Arm  Reels 
•6-4/2  Units  3  -  2/1  Units 

•  EAE  controls 

Daily  Herald 

P.O.  Box  280 

Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006-0280 
Contact:  Jerry  Schur 
(847)  427-5545 
jschur@dailyherald.com 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


NEWSRACKS 


NEWSRACKS 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediamergers.com 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 

or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


South/Southeast 
Wren  Barnett 
(828)  749-6397 

Midwest/ 
National  Accts. 
David  Emmons 
(802)  254-8973 


Northeast/Midwest 
John  Szefc 
(845)  291-7367 

Southwest 
Steve  Klinger 
(505)  524-0122 

Radio/TV/Cable 
Bob  Mahiman 


West/Mtn.States 
Steve  Heide 
(435)  260-8888 

Plains  States 
Mike  Kreitt 
(913)  897-4790 

Mid-Attentic 
Kent  Roeder 


(914)  793-1577  (973)  729-2950 


Est.  1SS9 
Thousands  Sold/Appraisad 
Larry  Grtmes,  President 
Lgdmes29eOoomcaaLnet 


Corporate  OfRces: 

24212  Musrwi  Court 
Oaitherstxjrg.  MO  20882 
(301)263-6016 


VltB.  Grimes 
ACompany 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FAST  GROWING  AREA,  small  paper, 
bargain  price.  Near  metro  area.  Others, 
too.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TK  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN  ANCHORAGE  SEMI- 

monthly  community  newspaper  located 
in  premier  Alaska  ski  resort  $135,000 
newspaper  only,  $435,000  with  real  es¬ 
tate.  Call  (907)  783-1135. 


1  Toget 

her,  we  are  your  single  source 

McMillin 

Manufacturing  Corp. 


NATIONALl 


X  1 


Coin  Op  -  Free  Distribution  -  Wood  -  Flastic  -  Wire 


newtracks 
^  replaceme 

custom  displays  -  refurbishing  -  Installation  -  safes 
if  parts  -  engineering  -  supplies  -  tools  of  the  trade 

3257  East  261 
Los  Angeles, 
www.mcmilli 

Ih  St.  Toll  Free;  800-41 1  -8920 

Co  90023-4207  Tel:  323-981  -8585 

inmfg.com  Fax:323-981-8588 
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-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VISA  V22  V25  VlSd  845:  WNG  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro,  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO IV  VI: 
HARRIS  Ml  10  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  VISA;  9/u  1989  V15D;  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  5  unit  Harris  MlOOOAl  1983. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail;  j.newman@att.net 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  INLAND 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG's  -  excellent  condition. 

•  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  s"  cut-off. 

•  Like-new  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  70  heatset  press  (620mni  cut-off). 

•  Add-on  1000  series  GOSS  URBANITE  units. 

•  8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  with  60HP  drive. 

•  6-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press,  SC  folder  with  upper  former,  50HP  drive. 

•  GOSS  SSC,  SC  &  COMMUNITY  units  (floor,  stacked,  and  2,  3  &  4-high). 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  V15C  with  JR  &  30  HP  drive.  1981  vintage. 

•HARRIS  VISA  &  Vise.  NEWS  KING,  and  WEB  LEADER  equipment. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Carp. 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


www.inlandnews.com 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES-  ■  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRESSES 

'  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

'  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel;  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


40  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Sales 


John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES,  INC 

100%  FTC  telemarketing  rule  compliant 
and  the  leader  in  prepaid  and  auto-pay 
subscription  sales  since  1990.  We  do  it 
all  -  direct  mail,  interactive  digital  mes¬ 
saging,  customer  service  overflow  and 
much,  much  more. 

Contact  Andy  Orr  at  (888)  343-0470  ext. 
109  to  find  out  how  our  team  of  over 
400  professionals  can  work  for  you. 

www.circulationservices.com 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts** 

100%  COMPLIANT 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475«www.metro4iews.com 


FULLY-COMPUANT 

TELEMARKETING! 

PREPAID 

SUBSCRIPTKWSI  ^ 

888-357-6244  ennail:increase(gcirculation.net 
www.circulation  net 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


YOUTH  CREWS 
CIRCULATION  SALES 
NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE/FAX 
(631)  588-2735 


100%  PREPAID  STARTS 

We  Specialize  in  Auto  Debit  Sales 
Conversions,  Stops,  Retention 

Building  Newspaper  Circulation  since  1952 

Gary  R.  Edwards,  Inc. 

(619)  299-8700 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art 
predictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  Quality  plus 
Quantity  sales!  Phone:  (732)  602-1919 
FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ORDER  ENTRY  SOFTWARE  for  Displays, 
Classifieds,  Scheduling  &  Billing 
Fake  Brains  Software 

(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 
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^  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


RECRUITMENT  SPECIALIST  RECRUITMENT  SPECIALIST 


MEDIATT 

MANAGEMENT  XX 
Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  II  Advantage 

Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


ASFHflrTZr 


>lntelfigent  Inserting  Technology> 


508.850.7945  www.newstec.com  tcnewstec@aol,com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


SNG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

A  full  service  market  research  firm  v/ith 
extensive  newspaper  experience.  Contact 
us  today  and  have  your  newspaper's 

RBS  score,  market  share  information, 
etc.  within  weeks. 


Contact;  Holly  Hess 
Toll-free:  (888)  252-1026 
hhess@sngresearch.com 


-HELP  WANTED- 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS; 

CATKGOKV  THAT  FITS  V()|!R  NKKDS, 

888.825.9149 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


MERGERS  & 
ACQUISITIONS 

America’s  largest  and  most  respected 
media  M&A  firm  seeks  associates  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  South/Southwest  and 
West  Coast/Mountain  states.  Strong 
sales  skills,  ambition,  active  rolodex  - 
solid  publishing  background  required. 
This  is  a  commission  only  position  with 
exceptional  earnings  potential.  Send 
your  resume  to: 

Larry  Grimes 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Company 
Lgrimes299@comcast.net 


Your  communication  link  to  the 
newspaper  industry'  every  week 
since  1884. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF.... 

•Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 
•Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 
•Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 
•You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Society  for  News  Design,  a  professional  organization  for  news  designers,  graphic  artists,  il¬ 
lustrators  and  managers,  is  seeking  an  executive  director  with  exceptional  skills 
in  managing  a  non-profit  organization.  The  executive  director  will: 

•  Manage  a  2,700-member  international  news  society 

•  Organize  and  coordinate  high-profile  SND  programs  that  include  the  Best  of  Newspaper 
Design  competition.  Quick  Course  seminars,  and  the  annual  workshop,  which 
draws  an  average  of  800  participants 

•  Enhance  the  society’s  educational  role  through  research  efforts  with  other  organizations 
and  through  deeper  connections  with  universities  and  other  design-training 
groups 

•  Seek  project  grants  and  sponsorships  from  companies  and  organizations  and  promote 
more  advertising  in  SND  publications 

•  Establish  and  maintain  positive  relationships  with  members  and  leaders  of  organizations 
important  to  the  interests  and  growth  of  the  society 

•  Work  effectively  with  the  president  and  communicate  well  with  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  executive  committee 

•  Manage  office  staff  and  operations  to  meet  member  needs  professionally  and  efficiently 

Knowledge  of  design  issues  is  helpful,  but  of  greater  importance  are  non-profit  management 
skills,  the  ability  to  work  well  with  global  constituents,  and  a  talent  for  building  consensus 
and  solving  problems  within  a  volunteer  structure.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  would  be  a  plus.  The  office  is  now  near  Providence,  Rl,  but  relocation  to  another 
major  city  is  a  possibility.  A  detailed  job  description  will  be  sent  to  candidates 
who  are  considered  for  an  interview. 

Salary  and  benefits  will  be  based  on  the  candidate’s  experience.  Please  send  resume 
and  references  to; 

Susan  Mango  Curtis,  President 
Society  for  News  Design 
c/o  Norftwestern  University 
Medill  School  of  Journalism 
1870  Campus  Drive,  Evanston,  IL  60208 
No  phone  calls,  please 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


www.editarandpublisher.com 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


-  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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CIRCULATION  _ CIRCULATION _  _ CIRCULATION _  _ CIRCULATION 


Chicago  SUN'TiMES 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Great  opportunity  to  work  in  a  rapidly  growing  newspaper.  Our  paper  is  dynamic  and  by  i 
far  the  most  relied  upon  news  source  from  the  middle  east.  The  Jerusalem  Post  offers  | 
several  newspaper  and  magazine  products  in  the  North  American  market,  including  the  ! 
weekly  International  Jerusalem  Post,  the  bi  weekly  Jerusalem  Report  magazine  and  the  i 
Friday  Jerusalem  Post. 

It  needs  a  CD  to  oversee  the  day-to-day  operations  with  regard  to  sales,  service  and  mar¬ 
keting.  You  will  be  responsible  for  all  circulation  operations  including  budgeting, 
customer  service,  billing,  collections  and  purchasing.  The  position  can  be  based  in  either 
Chicago  or  New  York  City. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  offers  a  competitive  salary,  complete  benefits  package,  401  (k)  and 
a  fast  paced  environment  in  a  major  metro  market.  Please  send  resumes  with  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to: 

The  Jerusalem  Post 
Suite  334 

401  N  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
E-mail:  bedwards@suntimes.com 
FAX:  (312)  321-9652 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  accepting  applications  for  an 
individual  with  a  demonstrated  ability  to  manage  and  grow  circulation,  along  with  strong 
organizational,  analytical,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

This  position  is  in  a  highly  competitive  marketplace,  and  management  experience  in  a  union 
environment  Is  strongly  desired.  Responsibilities  include  managing  all  phases  of  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  distribution,  ensuring  exemplary  service  standards,  and 
managing  daily  operations. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  progressive  single  copy  experiences,  a  passion  tor 
over-the-top  customer  service,  excellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills,  and  a 
track  record  in  sales  management  success.  Forecasting  and  budgeting  experience  a 
must,  and  a  college  degree  is  strongly  preferred.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  compensation 
and  benefits  plan  including  health  and  dental  insurance,  disability,  and  retirement  programs. 

Please  send  your  resume  to:  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Attn.  Human  Resources 
345  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101  or  E-mail:  resumes@pioneerpress.com. 
The  Pioneer  Press  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

is  seeking  a  RETENTION  MANAGER 

to  join  its  Subscriber  Development  team. 

Reporting  the  Director  of  Circulation  Sales  and  Retention,  the  successful  candidate  will 
be  responsible  for  managing  the  papers  subscription  retention  efforts.  This  will  include 
both  the  management  of  existing  programs  as  well  as  the  development  of  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  long-term  retention  of  subscribers,  while  enhancing  their  life  value 
for  the  paper. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  five  years  experience  in  both  subscription  sales  and  re¬ 
tention  in  either  the  newspaper  or  magazine  industry  and  a  degree  in  either  Marketing 
and  /  or  Business.  The  candidates  should  have  excellent  organization  and  communication 
skills,  and  proficiency  in  Microsoft  Office  including  Word  and  Excel. 

The  employer  offers  a  competitive  salary,  complete  benefits  package,  401(K)  and  a  fast 
paced  environment  in  a  major  metro  market.  Please  send  resumes  with  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to: 

Robert  Edwards 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

401  N.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  IL  60611 
E-mail:  bedwards@suntimes.com  FAX:  (312)  321-9652 
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CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Mid  size  family  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  circulation  director  to  manage  all  aspects 
of  our  circulation  department.  We  are  a  7  day  AM  publication  in  Ohio.  This  person 
must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  aspect  of  circulation,  possess  excellent  management 
skills,  be  exceptionally  strong  in  sales  and  marketing,  TMC  and  non  subscriber  publications. 

We  seek  a  person  with  the  ability  to  move  this  department  forward  and  grow  our  circulation 
in  this  market  in  a  professional  manner.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
bonus,  benefits,  including  health  and  retirement  and  a  good  work  environment. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3662,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail  with  box  #  3662  in  subject  line  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  seeking  a  motivated,  well  organized  individual  to  direct  their 
Home  Delivery  Division. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  a  minimum  of  5  years  Circulation  /  Home  Delivery  management 
history,  demonstrated  leadership  skills,  be  well  versed  in  Customer  Service,  and  have  ex¬ 
cellent  negotiation,  organization  and  communication  skills. 

The  Home  Delivery  Manager  will  direct,  plan  and  oversee  all  aspects  of  the  Home 
Delivery  Department,  ensuring  superior  service  to  existing  subscribers,  establishing  new 
subscribers,  while  directing  a  team  of  division  managers,  contractors,  and  distributors  so 
as  to  achieve  and  or  surpass  all  set  goals  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

The  employer  offers  a  competitive  salary,  complete  benefits  package,  401(k).  and  a  fast 
paced  environmefTt  in  a  major  metro  market  Please  send  resumes  with  salary  expectations  to: 

Dan  Zahorsky 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  N  Wabash  Ave,  Suite  334 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
E-mail:  dzahorsky@suntimes.com 
FAX:  (312)  321-9652 


I  he  newspaper  inchistr}’’s 

- MEETING  place.' - 
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The  Houston  Chronicle  is  looking 
for  an  experienced: 

CIRCULATION  ZONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

to  oversee  10-12  independent  distribu¬ 
tors  for  a  growing  suburban  area  of 
Houston.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  responsible  for  increasing  home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  meeting  budgeted  circulation  voF 
ume  and  revenue  goals. 

Candidate  must  be  able  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  in  both  sales  and  service  while 
working  with  independent  contractors. 
The  position  offers  competitive  salary, 
and  excellent  benefits  package  and  a  bo¬ 
nus  program. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
their  resume  to: 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
801  Texas  Avenue 
Houston,  TX  77002 
Attn:  Human  Resources  or 
FAX  to:  (713)  362-7527. 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 

The  Times,  a  Lee  Enterprise  Publication, 
is  seeking  a  Circulation  Sales  and 
Marketing  Manager  for  NW  Indiana 
premier  Newspaper. 

Reporting  to  the  Circulation  Director, 
the  position  is  responsible  for  all  start 
acquisitions;  overseeing  the  door  to 
door,  kiosk,  and  telemarketing  opera¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  NIE  and  3rd  party 
sponsored  programs. 

Creative  and  analyst  skills  implementing 
diversified  subscription  channels  are  re¬ 
quired,  as  well  as  an  ability 
to  collaborate  with  Marketing  and  Single 
Copy  managers  in  joint  programs. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  a  minimum 
of  5  years  circulation  experience 
aching  desired  results  with  budgeting 
and  power  communication  skills. 

Qualified  candidate  should  submit  resume 
and  cover  letter  with  required 
salary  requirements  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Times 

601  45th  Avenue,  Munster,  IN  46321 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Wanted: 

SKILLED  COPY  EDITORS 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  energetic  professionals  with  a  passion  for 
journalism  and  a  commitment  to  excellence  to  fill  copy  desk  openings  in  several  daily 
and  weekly  sections.  Successful  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  three  years'  experience 
on  a  daily  copy  or  assignment  desk,  an  excellent  command  of  the 
language,  solid  news  judgment  and  a  flair  for  headline  writing.  Experience  as  a  slot 
is  a  huge  plus  but  is  not  required. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  to  join  The  Post,  as  we  begin  to  reinvigorate  our  editing 
ranks,  experiment  with  new  ideas  on  copy  desk  structure  and  assignments  and 
renew  our  focus  on  career  development.  The  Post  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
excellent  benefits.  E-mail  preliminary  inquiries  to: 

Cheryl  Butler,  Director  of  Recruiting  and  Hiring 
butterc@wa$hpost.com 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Award  winning  five  day  daily  newspaper 
with  a  feature  driven  weekly  in  Colorado 
seeks  a  managing  editor.  Our  newspaper 
has  a  print  distribution  of  12,000  in  a  re¬ 
sort  community.  We  are  also  online  with 
over  150,000  user  sessions  monthly. 

We  need  someone  who  can  bring  out  the 
best  in  reporters  while  also  helping  them 
through  those  times  when  they  may  not 
be  in  top  form.  This  individual  will  be  ac¬ 
tive  and  visible  in  our  community.  Other 
responsibilities  include  writing  editorials 
and  a  regular  column. 

We  consider  our  content  on  our  web  site 
to  be  equally  important  to  our  print  prod¬ 
uct.  Successful  candidate  will  have  layout 
and  design  experience  utilizing 
QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop.  Applicants 
should  enjoy  winter  recreation. 

Send  resume  to: 

Jenna  Weatherred 
The  Aspen  Times 

310  Main  Street,  Aspen,  CO  81611 

EOE 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
EDITOR 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  an 
award-winning  African-American 

newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Special  Projects 
Editor  to  oversee  our  supplements  and 
neighborhood  Metro  editions.  The  ideal 
candidate  should  have 

solid  news  judgment  as  well  as  excep¬ 
tional  editing  and  layout  skills. 

The  applicant  should  have  a  minimum 
of  five  years  experience  at  a  weekly  or 
daily  newspaper.  Please  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  the  attention  of: 

Managing  Editor  Irv  Randolph 
PHILADELPHIA  TRIBUNE 
520  South  16th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19146 
Or  Fax  info  to  (215)  735-3612 


“Showing  up  is  80  percent  of 
life.” 

-  Woody  Allen 


MANAGING  EDITDR 

The  North  Lake  Tahoe  Bonanza,  an 
award-winning  thrice-weekly  newspaper 
based  in  Incline  Village,  Nev.,  seeks  a 
community-minded  newsroom  profession¬ 
al  with  proven  management  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills. 

You  will  direct  a  staff  of  six  in  producing 
three  editions  a  week  in  this  upscale 
community  on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  managing  editor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
newsroom  staff,  story  assignments,  pag¬ 
ination  and  planning. 

The  individual  must  command  excellent 
writing,  editing,  communication  and  plan¬ 
ning  skills,  partnered  with  the  desire  to 
provide  community  leadership.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  proficient  with  Quark 
XPress  and  page  design. 

Contact  Publisher  Mary  Jurkonis  at 
mjurkonis@tahoebonanza.com  or 
925  Tahoe  Blvd.,  P.O.  Drawer  7820, 
Incline,  Village,  NV  89452-7820. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Wine  Business  Monthly,  the  leading 
trade  magazine  for  winemakers  and 
growers,  is  seeking  a  managing 
editor. 

Excellent  editing  and  writing  skills 
required.  Exemplary  project  man¬ 
agement  and  people  skills  crucial. 
Editorial  management  experience 
preferred. 

E-mail  resumes  to: 

managingeditor@winebusiness.com 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace:  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


5th  Annual  Age  Boom  Academy 

for  Journalists  and  Media  Professionals 

made  possible  with  a  grant  from 
The  New  York  Times  Company  Foundation 

October  3-8,  2004 

ILC-USA 

60  East  86th  Street.  New  York  City 

“The  Greatest  Demographic  Shift  of  Our  Times” 

As  Baby  Boomers  age  they  will  affect  every  major  aspect  of  American  life 

An  intensive  six-day  briefing  on  emerging  news  in  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
global  developments  •  increasing  longevity  -  and  its  implications  from  retirement, 
business,  and  politics  to  medicine  and  lifestyles.  The  Academy  offers  presentations 
and  discussions  with  leading  scientists,  physicians,  economists  and  humanists. 
Visits  to  The  New  York  Times  and  local  community  programs  are  also  included  in  the 
program. 

Opening  address  by  famed  gerontologist  Robert  N.  Butler,  M.D. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  president  of  the  ILC-USA 

Travel  and  Accommodation  Expenses  Provided 

Visit  our  website  to  apply:  www.ilcusa.org/media/events.htm 
Seating  is  limited  •  Application  deadline  is  Friday,  May  21 

To  learn  more:  call  (212)  517-1281  or  E-mail  ageboomacademy@ilcusa.org 


INTERNATIONAL  LONGEVTTY  CENTER  -  USA 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Regional  metropolitan  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  quality-conscious,  committed,  and 
experienced  Mailroom  Manager  to  lead  its  Packaging  and  Distribution  operations. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  10  years  operations  experience 
with  at  least  3  years  in  a  management  capacity  with  a  midsize  daily  newspaper.  Experience 
with  mailroom  fulfillment  operations  preferred  but  related  areas  also  considered.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include:  Scheduling,  planning,  purchasing,  budgeting,  and  daily  operations. 

Requirements:  Strong  organizational  ability,  interpersonal  skills,  and  proven  management 
and  leadership  expertise,  along  with  a  working  knowledge  of  PC  based  programs  including 
MS  Word,  Excel,  Access,  Outlook  or  Exchange  and  PC-based  mailroom  insert  management 
systems. 

College  degree  preferred  but  candidates  with  equivalent  work  experience  will  be 
considered. 

This  position  offers  an  excellent  compensation  package  including  medical,  dental, 
life  insurance,  long-term  care,  pension  and  matching  401(k). 

Mail  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3663,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail  with  box  #  in  subject  line  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


ED1T0R<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT 

MAINTENANCE 

MANAGER 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  seeks  a  dy¬ 
namic  Assistant  Maintenance  Manager  to 
lead,  direct  and  supervise  all  routine, 
preventive  and  emergency  press,  plate 
and  electrical  maintenance  operations  in 
a  seven-day-  a-week  production. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  manage  informa¬ 
tion  gathering  and  documentation  related 
to  equipment  performance,  including 
cleaning  the  Press,  Waste  and  Roll  re¬ 
ports  to  diagnose  problems.  24  year  su¬ 
pervisory  experience  extensive  electronic 
and  mechanical  experience  within 
a  high-paced  environment. 

Responsible  for  following  Union  contract 
guidelines.  Knowledge  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance  including  machine 
works  and  general  maintenance 
preferred. 

Strong  verbal  and  written  communication 
skills,  Customer  service  focus.  Strong 
administrative  duties  consisting  of  budget 
preparation,  capital  project  proposals, 
and  project  management. 

Submit  your  resume  to: 
hr@sfchronicle.coiTi. 

Please  note  job  #  03-096EP  in  your 
cover  letter. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  Virginia's 
most  honored  small  daily  newspaper, 
seeks  Production  Manager  to  lead 
pre-press  and  press  operations.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  daily  printing  operation, 
including  managing  staff  and  work 
processes:  establishing  and  maintaining 
performance,  productivity  and 
quality  standards:  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  equipment:  ordering  materials. 
Commercial  print  and  sheetfed  press 
experience  desired.  We  have  8-unit, 
Goss  Urbanite  press.  Independently 
owned,  15,376  circulation,  75  miles 
west  of  Washington,  DC,  In  beautiful 
Shenandoah  Valley.  We  offer  challenging 
work  in  a  team  environment  dedicated  to 
growth  and  efficiency.  Competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits 

package,  including  401(k),  health  insur¬ 
ance,  generous  vacation.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Elizabeth  Smoot,  General  Manager 
Northern  Virginia  Daiiy 
P.O.  Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA  22657 
Fax;  (540)  465-6153 
E-mail:  esmoot@nvdaily.com 


the  newspaper  industry's 

- MEETING  place! - 

888.825.9149 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


-HELP  WANTED- 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


QUALITY  ASSURANCE  MANAGER 

The  Hartford  Courant,  CTs  largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  experienced  Quality  Assurance 
Manager  who  will  be  responsible  for  directing  and  facilitating  all  quality  initiatives  for  the 
company.  This  person  must  maintain  a  system  to  assure  all  products 
meet  customer  specifications  and  achieve  superior  quality  and  reliability  levels.  Provides  ex¬ 
cellent  customer  service  within  The  Courant  and  to  readers,  advertisers, 
commercial  print  customers  and  the  community.  Stay  abreast  of  all  relevant  newspaper 
technology.  Tribune  and  industry  best  practices  and  production  technology.  Work 
with  managers,  supervisors  and  line  personnel  in  all  departments  involved  in  the  production 
process.  Work  with  all  departments  to  put  quality  measurements  and  tracking 
systems  in  place.  Ensure  quality  standards  are  communicated  and  coordinate 
training  where  needed.  Develop  and  maintain  a  Supplier  Quality  Index,  utilizing  statistical 
control  programs,  to  assure  that  only  high-quality  vendors  are  retained.  Meet 
with  vendors,  customers,  quality  representatives  and  company  personnel  to  discuss 
and  resolve  quality  problems  as  required.  Prepare  all  necessary  reports  as  required 
by  customers  and  staff  personnel. 

REQUIREMENTS  INCLUDE; 

•  College  degree  or  equivalent  with  emphasis  on  industrial  practices  in  a  manufacturing  or 
production  environment 

•  Five  plus  years  supervisory/managerial  experience  with  at  least  3  years  in  production 
management 

•  Newspaper  production  experience  highly  desirable 

•Excellent  managerial  skills  with  emphasis  on  positive  employee  relations,  training 
and  development 

•  Demonstrated  ability  to  manage  multiple  or  changing  priorities  in  a  deadline-driven 
environment 

•  Generally  first  shift,  Monday  to  Friday,  but  may  alternate  start  times  and  shift 

•  Schedule  can  be  irregular  with  weekends  included 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  a  comprehensive  benefits  package,  401(k),  free  secured 
parking,  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement.  Please  send  resume  along  with 
salary  expectations  referencing  source  HC/EP/610268/JMW  to: 

John  Walicki,  Human  Resources 

The  Hartford  Courant 

285  Broad  Street,  Hartford,  CT  06115 
Fax:  (860)  241-3000  E-mail;  jwalicki@courant.com 

The  Hartford  Courant  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Committed  to  Workforce  Diversity 


SALES 

SALES 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  SALES  MANAGER 

Fastest  growing  Southern  California  open-web  commercial  printing  facility  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Sales  Manager  for  our  expanding  business.  Candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  existing  customer  relationships,  as  well  as,  initiate  sales  calls  on  potential 
new  business  opportunities. 

Individual  must  be  comfortable  in  discussing  business  with  customers  and  sales  staff. 
Will  supervise  sales  and  customer  staff,  and  work  closely  with  production  to  coordinate 
print  jobs.  Also  will  work  with  accounting,  credit  and  other  administrative  personnel  to 
forecast  accurate  revenue  and  manage  customer  collections.  Will  establish  sales  goals 
and  monitors  performance  to  these  goals. 

Prior  commercial  printing  sales  experience  and  knowledge  of  open-web  presses 
and  printing  equipment  preferred.  Candidate  must  also  have  strong  motivational 
skills,  and  excellent  oral  communication  skills.  Computer  skills  with  Excel  and  Word  a 
must.  Starting  salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Comprehensive  benefit  package  including  medical,  dental,  vision,  life  and  401(k). 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Press-Enterprise  Company 
3512  14th  Street 
Riverside,  CA  92501 
or  E-mail;  HR@pe.com 
or  Fax:  (909)  368-9650 
We  offer  a  smoke/free  workplace. 
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-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER/CFO 

Veteran  Newspaper  Controller/CFO 
with  excellent  budgeting  skills  and  bottom 
line  oriented;  seeking  finance  opportunity 
within  the  Newspaper  Industry.  Willing  to 
relocate.Contact:vbilak2@comcastnet 
(215)  638-0382 


EDITORIAL 


VETERAN  AWARD 
WINNING 

journalist  with  wide  experience  seeks 
fA  or  freelance  reporting  or  management 
position.  I  know  how  to  sniff  out  the  BIG 
stories  and  write  them. 

Please  contact; 

Ray  Hanania:  (708)  403-1203 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 


looking  for  opportunity  in  Zones  2 
or  3.  Contact: 

Mailroom_Position@yahoo.com 
for  resume 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Visit  our  website  at 
www.editoraiulpiiblislier.com 


You’ve 


Now 


Get  hourly  breaking  news,  exclusive  industry  reports 
and  more  —  oniy  at  E&P  online. 


If  you’re  not  using  E&P  online,  you’re  missing  out  on  critical  developments  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Every  hour,  every  day  E&P  online  brings  you  real-time  coverage  of  industry  news  and  events  as  they 
happen.  Plus  inside  reports  on  the  very  latest  in  the  newsroom,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising 
and  circulation,  technology,  syndicates  and  online  journalism.  Add  to  that  exclusive  access  to  updated 
classifieds  and  archived  articles  -  and  you’ll  understand  why  E&P 
online  is  your  industry  lifeline. 

Don’t  miss  another  day  of  vital  news  and  information.  Activate  your 
online  access  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate  today. 

You’ve  got  it.  Now  make  the  most  of  it! 
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PUBLISHER 


WWW.  editorandpublisher.  com 


Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 
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I’m  so  appalled  at  the  complete  ramrod- 
ding  of  a  right-wing  agenda.  I  feel  Bush 
is  president  of  the  Republican  Party,  not 
the  rest  of  us.” 

Davies  sat  at  the  same  table  as  Bush  at 
last  year’s  Gridiron  dinner,  for  which  the 
cartoonist  illustrated  the  menu.  The 
drawings  weren’t  flattering  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  policies,  but  Bush  wrote  “fine 
job”  on  a  menu  inscribed  to  Davies. 
Beneath  the  cordiality,  said  Davies,  “I’m 
sure  he  was  really  unhappy”  with  the  art. 

Outside  the  U.S.,  he  added,  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  unhappy  with  the  president.  “The 
perception  of  Bush  is  astonishingly  low,” 
said  Davies,  who’s  personally  attuned  to 
this  from  talking  and  visiting  with  family 
and  friends  in  England  and  France. 

Growing  up  in  England  helped  give 
Davies  a  different  sensibility  —  including 
a  drier,  subtler  sense  of  humor  —  than 
some  of  his  American  counterparts.  “Cul¬ 
tural  differences  abound  from  nation  to 
nation,”  he  said.  “But  politicians  are 
all  the  same!” 

Cartoons  about  politicians  and  other 
topics  are  something  a  dvnndling  number 
of  papers  (fewer  than  100)  now  pay  a 
full-time  staffer  for.  The  Journal  News  — 
a  Gannett-owned  paper  based  in  the 
suburbs  north  of  New  York  City  —  has 
been  an  exception  to  that  rule.  “The 
publisher,  Gary  Sherlock,  created  the 
position  of  editorial  cartoonist  out  of  thin 
air,”  said  Davies,  who  had  previously 
freelanced  for  The  Village  Voice  and  other 
publications.  “That  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  me  and  the  newspaper.” 

He  added  that  money  shouldn’t  be 
an  issue  for  most  papers  without  staff 


As  Bush  is  targeted 


Matt  Davies  of  ‘The  Journal  News’  and  TMS  received  the  first 
Herblock  honor  last  month  and  is  also  up  for  a  Pulitzer 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Every  10  years,  something  major  happens  in 
Matt  Davies’  life.  In  1983,  his  family  moved  from 
London,  England,  to  the  United  States.  In  1993, 
Davies  became  a  full-time  staff  editorial  cartoonist 
for  The  Journal  Nervs  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  In  2003, 
he  was  chosen  as  president-elect  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC). 

But  Davies,  37,  won’t  have  to  wait  another  decade  for  more  big 
milestones.  Last  month,  he  was  named  the  first  recipient  of  the 

$10,000  Herblock  Prize  for  editorial  dent  to  be  a  very  meaty  target  when  it 

cartooning.  And  Davies  is  reportedly  a  comes  to  things  like  the  Iraq  quagmire, 

Pulitzer  Prize  finalist.  high  unemployment,  relaxing  of  environ- 

If  Davies  gets  a  Pulitzer  (winners  are  mental  regulations,  and  other  topics, 

announced  April  5),  he  might  consider  “I’m  not  a  shill  for  the  Democrats,”  said 

including  George  W.  Bush  on  his  list  of  the  Tribune  Media  Services-syndicated 
people  to  thank.  Like  many  other  liberal  creator.  “As  soon  as  John  Kerry  does 
cartoonists,  Davies  has  found  the  presi-  something  stupid.  I’ll  go  after  him.  But 
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The  new-jobs  glass  does  not  runneth  over  in  this  Matt  Davies  drawing  from  last  month.  But  a 
cartoonist’s  glass  runneth  over  when  it  comes  to  lampooning  President  Bush  and  his  policies. 


Belden 


Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.com 
(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 


Best 


cartoonists.  ‘There  are  so  many  young 
cartoonists  out  there  who  could  be  hired 
for  what  it  would  cost  to  get  a  cub 
reporter,”  Davies  said.  “Readers  love 
cartoons,  even  if  they  disagree  with  them. 
Many  people  say  to  me  that  they  really 


Free  training 

for  your  copy  editors 

Newspaper  copy  editors  hone 
their  skills  and  feel  honored  at  the 
same  time  at  the  weeklong 
Summer  Institute  for  Midcareer 
Copy  Editors.  And  what’s  better, 
most  of  their  costs,  including  lodg¬ 
ing  and  air  fare,  are  covered. 

The  seminar,  which  will  begin 
July  11,  goes  beyond  basics  to 
tackle  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
using  top  teachers  from  both  indus¬ 
try  and  education.  It’s  funded  by 
the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  and  offered  at  one  of 
the  nation’s  top  journalism  schools. 

For  more  information  and  an 
application,  visit; 
www.ibiblio.org/copyed 
If  you  have  questions,  contact: 

Professor  Bill  Cloud 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 

Campus  Box  3365,  Carroll  Hall 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
E-mail;  bcloud@email.unc.edu 
Applications  due:  May  7,  2004 


admire  my  work  but  totally  disagree  with 
it.  That’s  the  ultimate  compliment.” 

Davies,  who  receives  an  average  of  20 
e-mails  a  day,  said  he  can’t  think  of  any 
significant  negatives  to  working  for  a 
suburban  daily  rather  than  a  big-city  one. 
“It  doesn’t  matter  w’hat  size  the  paper  is 
as  long  as  the  editor  is  sympathetic,  you’re 
allowed  to  comment  on  what  you  want  to 
comment  on,  and  they  pay  you  a  decent 
living  wage,”  he  said. 

Readers  following  Davies’  work  in 
the  Journal  News  and  elsewhere  see  an 
interesting  style  that  results  from  a  very' 
large  original  drawing  and  lots  of  cross- 
hatching.  “When  the  image  is  reduced 
for  publication,  it  brings  the  lines  closer 
together  and  softens  everything  up,” 
he  noted. 

This  September,  Davies  is  scheduled 
to  become  AAEC  president.  He  intends 
to  continue  the  organization’s  efforts  to 
fight  job  losses  in  the  profession,  to  stress 
the  importance  of  editorial  cartooning  to 
newspapers,  to  include  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  in  Newspaper  in  Education  lesson 
plans,  and  to  cement  a  relationship  with 
the  Herb  Block  Foundation  that  will 
bring  needed  funds  to  the  AAEC. 

That  foundation  awarded  Davies  the 
Herblock  Prize  last  month  from  a  field 
of  64  entrants.  What  will  he  do  with  the 
$10,000?  “Half  of  it  will  pay  for  preschool 
for  my  3  1/2  -year-old,”  said  Davies,  whose 
other  child  is  seven  months  old. 

And  there’s  one  more  milestone  in 
the  not-too-distant  future:  Davies’  10th 
anniversary  of  syndication.  1! 
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Interactive  ITIedid 

Conference  &  t^d-de  sfjoW 

May  1 0-1 2,2004  |  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta  on  Peachtree  Street 

making  yoUr  web  site  a  mass  medium 
in  a  fragmented  market 

Faced  with  more  media  choices  than  ever  before,  consumers  are  exhibiting  less  allegiance  to 
traditional  media.  Just  ask  network  TV  programming  executives  or  newspaper  publishers  struggling 
to  attract  America's  youth.  To  overcome  this  media  fragmentation,  media  companies  are  seriously 
investing  in  their  online  products.  The  Interactive  Media  Conference  will  show  you  how  to  turn  your 
Web  site  into  a  truly  mass  medium  for  your  market  with  winning  content,  effective  advertising, 
cutting-edge  technology,  and  cross-platform  business  strategies. 


EDITORt^ 

PUBUSHER 


MEDUHIHK 


The  9th  annual  EPpy  Awards  will  be  presented  to  the  best  of 
online  newspapering  and  broadcasting  on  Friday,  May  12th. 
Tickets  are  free  for  conference  attendees. 


To  view  full  agenda,  register,  exhibit,  or  for  more  information,  visit 
www.interactivemediaconference.com  or  call  888.536.8536 


~  Co-SponSored  by  ~ 


DIGITALWORKS 


REAL  Cities 


NETWORK 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  belovr.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  full  advantage 
of  our  Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  E&P’s  top 
stories  for  the  past  four  weeks. 


WE  REFUSE  To  SH6W 
Foota&e  of  coffins 
RETORNINQ-  FRoM 
IRAQ  OUT  OF  respect 
FOR  THE  families... 


BOT  SPEAKINQ 

OF  COFFINS.. 


FEBRUARY 


Bii.,VNED  IN  Boston  Andrew  Costello, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  is  ousted. 


Lii  E  AS  AN  ‘Agro-Americ.vn’  In  his  “Press¬ 
ing  Issues”  column,  Greg  Mitchell  looks 
at  Lyle  Lovett’s  J-school  daze. 


MARCH 


1‘St.\r’  TRE.vrMENT  The  Kansas  City 
paper  announces  it  will  charge  to  run 
business  personnel  notices. 


VICTIMS 


.©2cc4  piTOWsen  fter-Gfztffe 


3  Wizard  oe  Ah-Hah.s  A  “Shoptalk” 
column  asks  why  the  press  missed  the 
Antonin  Scalia  hunting  trip  to  Kansas. 


ROB  ROGERS,  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 


UNITED  MEDIA,  MARCH  8 


4Th.vt’s  ILvi.e,  eoeks  NYTimes.com 
drops  Ted  Rail  cartoons,  citing  the 
wrong  “tone”  for  their  site. 


winning  about  half  of  their  libel  trials.  editors  agree  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

seems  to  deserve  its  many  nominations. 

Iraq  .vnd  rui.n  A  “Shoptalk”  column 

features  a  visit  with  a  top  editor  of  a  Sore  .si  i  gs  i or  sore  ev  IuS  In  his  “Stop 

newspaper  in  Baghdad.  the  Presses”  column,  Steve  Outing  talks 

to  experts  who  claim  newspaper  Web  sites 

9  Readers  probe  Beur  The  disgraced  need  new  thinking  —  and  designs. 

reporter/author  answers  questions 
submitted  by  E^P  readers  —  but  can  you 
believe  any  of  it? 


5P.\r  sets  ne;\\ 
coi'RSE  Par 
Bidder  named  new 
publisher  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


IQ  KEI.I.IA  PROBE  COM  i.M’e:.s  The  USA 

10  Today  probe  of  Jack  Kelley  alleges  a 
long  list  of  fabrications  and  other  unethi¬ 
cal  behavior.  Leonard  Downie  and  Alex  S. 
Jones  applaud  how  the  paper  has  handled 
it  so  far. 


Yocng  bct  not 
DAILY  growin’  New 
readership  survey 
finds  some  gains,  Iaiw  iN'rEi.i.iGENCE;  New  study  faults  U.S. 
but  despite  industry  media  on  coverage  of  WMD  issue  in  Iraq. 


End  oe  JOA?  Dean  Singleton  plans  to 
take  over  a  rival  in  York,  Pa. 


SStop  tilvi  Biairing  In  the  first  major 
review  of  Jayson  Blair’s  book,  Greg 
Mitchell  finds  it  short  on  apologies, 
and  long  on  blame. 


00  Tiiinkint;  .sm.\ll  In  a  new  column, 

LL  E^P  Senior  Editor  Joe  Strupp  and 
others  ask  why  the  Pulitzer  judges  almost 
always  seem  to  favor  entries  submitted  by 
large  newspapers. 


“IQ  CiiAiABiNG  a  ei.yri)  ONE  In  “Shoptalk,’ 
lU  William  E.  Jackson  Jr.  asks  when 
some  top  papers  will  admit  they  were 
played  like  a  violin  by  Iraqi  defectors. 


7Pi’ijr/.ER  .si  RPRiSE  In  what  has  be¬ 
come  an  annual  ritual,  E&P  receives  a 
leaked  copy  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer  finalists, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  laps  the  field. 


J.vcK  Kelit.v's  editors  aino  to  bia.vie? 
Gannett  legend  John  Hanchette  says  USA 
Today  editors  did  not  follow  company 
guidelines  on  sourcing. 


T.yking  repori  ers  eor  a  spin  Knight 
Ridder  exposes  a  campaign  by  the 
Iraqi  National  Congress  to  mislead  U.S. 

8Mee:t  the  ne:\v  Geiss  Heidelberg  to  sell  reporters  in  pre-war  Iraq, 
web  offset  division  to  Goss. 

17  More  Pi  i  itzer  bi  zz  Some  top 

Medium  cool  The  Media  Law  Resource  11  editors  comment  on  the  leaked  list 
Center  reports  that  Media  outlets  are  now  of  Pulitzer  finalists,  and  many  of  the 


Si  iJZBERGER  goe:s  TO  colle;ge  New  York 
Times  chief  talks  to  student  journalists 
about  two  of  his  most  controversial  re¬ 
porters:  Jayson  Blair  and  Judith  Miller. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Mar.  18  close 


%  change 

YOY  30  davs  ended  Mar,  18 


Gannett  (GCI) 

89.59 

23.45 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

47.30 

27.76 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

74.68 

Tribune  (TRB) 

50.45 

11.24 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

45.47 

0.24 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

98.52 

26.46 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

894.02 

28.47 

Belo  (BLC) 

26.78 

31.92 

McClatchy(MNI) 

70.30 

Media  General  (MEG) 

66.69 

35.88 

Lee  (Lee) 

45.30 

41.65 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


332.64  24.85 _ -0.84 

265.95  32.22  -2.50 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


HELP-WANTED:  DEAD,  OR  ALIVE? 


PROJECTING  THE  REBOUND 


Year 

Help-Wanted 
Revenues  (in  millions) 

YOY  Change 

Help  Wanted 
as  %  of  Ad  Revenue 

1995 

$5,021 

34.7% 

13.9% 

1996 

$5,775 

15.0% 

15.2% 

1997 

$6,997 

21.2% 

16.9% 

1998 

$7,702 

10.1% 

17.5% 

1999 

$8,026 

4.2% 

17.3% 

2000 

$8,713 

8.6% 

17.9% 

2001 

$5,705 

(34.5%) 

12.9% 

2002 

$4,387 

(23.1%) 

9.9% 

2003 

$3,935 

(10.3%) 

8.8% 

2004* 

$4,338 

10.2% 

9.2% 

2005* 

$4,771 

10.0% 

9.7% 

*  Estimated 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Goldman  Sachs  Research  Estimates 

HELP-WANTED  EXPOSURE,  BY  PUBLISHER 

Publisher  Help-Wanted  Revenues  (in  millions)  Percent  of  Company  Revenues 
_ 2000  2003*  %Change _ 2000  2003* 

Gannett  $750  $500  -33%  ii.8%  7,5% 


Gannett  $750 

Tribune  $600 

Knight  Ridder  $530 
N.Y  Times  Co.  $445 
Estimated 


2003*  %Change _ 2000  2003* 

$500  -33%  11.8%  7,5% 

$265  -56%  ;  12.1%  4.7% 

$200  -62%  21.1%  9.1% 

$170  -62%  ^  12.5%  5.3% 

Source:  Company  reports,  Goldman  Sachs  Research  Estimates 


STORY  LENGTH  BY  CIRCULATION  CATEGORY 


Story  length  (in  words) _ Large* _ Mid-Size* _ Small* 

1,000  or  Less  37%  71%  87% 

More  than  1,000  64%  29%  13% 

*  Large:  750,000-t-  Circ;  Mid-Size:  100,000-750,000;  Small:  Less  than  100,000 
Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  exactlyl00%  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism’s  “State  of  the  American  News  Media”  Study 


READERSHIP  INSTITUTE  POLLS 

THE  AUDIENCE 


When  was  the  last  time  you  accessed  the  newspa¬ 


per’s  Web  site? 


Never  accessed 
Website  70% 


—  Yesterday  2% 

Within  the  last  7  days  5% 

Within  the  last  14  days 
2% 

Within  the  last  30 


Longer  than  30  days 

15r< 


QHave  you  noticed 
.  any  changes  in 
the  newspaper  over  the 
past  few  months? 


SourceJhe  Readership  Institute,  Media 
Management  Center  at  Nortwestern 
University's  “Readership  Behavior  Scores, 
Local  Daily  Newspapers  2003 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2004  performance  compared  to  2003 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 
Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/lo55%  Jan.  2004  gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores  3%  3% 

Auto  supply/repair  0%  0% 

Books/stationery  stores  75%  75% 

Building  materials  -5%  -5% 

Computer  stores  25%  25% 

Consumer  electronics  15%  15% 

Department  stores  -il%  -il% 

Discount  stores  -15%  -15% 

Drug  stores  -43%  -43% 

Food  stores  -4%  -4% 

Furniture  and  accessories  14%  14% 

Jewelry  stores  7%  7% 

Office  supply  stores  12%  12% 

Sporting  goods  stores  8%  8% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 

Classified  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Jan.  2004  gain/loss% 

Automotive  4%  4% 

Education  -i%  -i% 

Other  display  classified  -8%  -8% 

Real  estate  n%  ii% 

Recruitment  -3%  -3% 

Source:  f&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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Turn  and  face  the  changes 


In  order  to  grow  circ,  newspapers  must  take  more  chances 


The  central  question  facing  newspapers  is  sur- 
prisingly  basic:  In  the  future,  can  they  attract  new  read¬ 
ers  and  grow  their  circulation?  After  taking  an 
extensive  look  at  trends  across  journalism  for  the  first 
of  what  the  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 
intends  as  an  annual  report  called  The  State  of  the  News  Media, 
two  answers  seem  clearer  than  ever. 

The  public  appetite  for  getting  news  by  reading  seems  much  more 
secure  than  it  did  even  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  today’s  readers  may 
not  want  a  one-size-fits-all  newspaper,  and  histoiy  raises  questions 


about  whether  the  industry  will  make  the 
speculative  investments  required  to  create 
new  products  and  new  coverage  to  chase 
these  readers. 

The  State  of  the  News  Media  Report, 
released  on  March  15  (and  available  at 
www.stateofthenewsmedia.org),  is  a 
detailed  look  at  eight  different 
sectors  of  American  journalism. 

The  full  report,  more  than  500 
pages  long,  examines  long-term 
trends  in  audience,  economics, 
public  attitudes  and  newsroom 
investments  for  each  sector. 

The  results  show  three  areas 
of  dramatic  growth  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  all  of  them  involve 
reading:  online,  ethnic  media 
and  alternative  weekly  papers. 

All  three  offer  audiences  something  tradi¬ 
tional  media  cannot  offer  —  targeted 
content,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Internet, 
offering  it  on  demand. 

Had  we  done  this  report  in  1994  rather 
than  2004,  the  conclusions  might  have 
been  much  more  dire.  A  decade  ago,  there 
were  growing  questions  about  how  much 
Americans  in  the  future  would  care  about 
news  at  all,  and  in  particular  whether  peo¬ 
ple  would  get  their  news  by  reading.  New 
studies  were  showing  that  young  people 


were  less  interested  in  news  and  the  world 
around  them  than  previous  generations. 
New  immigrants  were  not  becoming  news¬ 
paper  readers  the  way  those  in  previous 
waves  had.  Circulation  began  to  drop  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms  in  1990,  after  years  of  stability. 

Today,  we  know  more,  and  despite  con¬ 
tinuing  circulation  declines, 
the  picture  is  brighter.  Young 
people  may  not  be  gravitating 
to  the  dominant  news  media  of 
the  past,  like  their  elders,  but 
they  are  flocking  to  new  media. 
And  while  English-language 
circulation  has  dropped  11% 
since  1990,  Spanish-language 
newspaper  circulation  in  that 
time  has  nearly  quadrupled, 
from  440,000  to  1.7  million. 

But  here’s  the  rub:  The  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  known  about  its  problems  for 
years.  A  report  titled  ‘The  Age  of  Indiffer¬ 
ence”  by  The  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the 
People  and  the  Press  received  enormous  at¬ 
tention  in  June  1990,  pinpointing  how 
young  people  had  very  different  attitudes 
toward  news  providers  than  earlier  genera¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  first  experiments  with  new 
newspapers  aimed  at  these  young  readers, 
like  Red  Eye  from  the  Tribune  Company, 
didn’t  appear  until  more  than  10  years  later. 


And  it  was  not  until  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  the  industry  began  to  move  to¬ 
ward  the  Spanish-language  audience  in  a 
significant  way  —  after  others  had  proven 
the  viability  of  the  market. 

Privately,  some  former  executives  tell 
bitter  stories  about  trying  to  get  their  com¬ 
panies  to  invest  in  coverage  to  build  new 
readership,  and  being  told  it  was  a  waste  of 
money.  Former  editor  Paul  Janensch  told 
USA  Today,  “Daily  newspapers  owned  by 
large  chains  —  and  that  is  most  of  them  — 
are  no  longer  interested  in  circulation.” 

That  may  be  too  broad  a  brush,  I  suspect. 
There  are  many  cases  of  heavy  investing  in 
the  1980s  and  1990s,  though  usually  it  took 
the  form  of  “zoning”  local  coverage  for  key 
demographic  neighborhoods. 

It  has  been  an  unspoken  question  for  the 
last  decade:  are  newspapers  a  mature  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  suicide  spiral  toward  long-term 
decline?  The  answer  we  glean  in  2004  is 
no.  The  audience  for  what  newspapers  offer 
can  grow.  Yet  we  now  live  in  an  on-demand 
world.  People  want  the  news  they  want. 

And  they  want  it  when  they  want  it. 

To  provide  that  will  be  more  difficult, 
and  will  require  new  products,  and  invest¬ 
ing  in  new  coverage. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  may  not  be 
one  newspaper,  but  many  —  targeted  for 
different  groups  the  way  that  beer  compa¬ 
nies  now  make  many  brands.  Perhaps  in 
some  cities  this  may  mean  different  name¬ 
plates,  and  different  personalities.  Or 
maybe  readers  will  indicate  their  interests 
and  get  a  paper  printed  on  a  device  in  their 
house  that  is  customized  to  those  interests, 
including  custom  ads. 

Or  the  newspaper  may  be  some  combi¬ 
nation  of  paper  and  online— or  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  that  grows  with  use,  like  a  phone  bill. 
Perhaps  homes  may  get  more  than  one 
paper  with  a  subscription  —  one  paper 
for  my  kids  and,  as  my  kids’  might  put  it, 
an  old  person’s  newspaper  for  me. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  seems 
certain  newspapers  will  need  to  experi¬ 
ment,  take  risks,  and,  sometimes,  make 
mistakes.  But  the  evidence  suggests  the 
demand  is  now  there.  If  the  supply  doesn’t 
come  from  the  newspaper  industry,  it  will 
come  from  someplace  else.  11 

Tom  Rosensteil  is  director  of  the  Project  for 
Excellence  in  Journalism. 
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Not  all  tissues 
ARE  Kleenex®  tissues. 

(And  that’s 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT.) 


If  it  hasn’t  got  the  Kleenex'  brand  on  the 


box,  then  it’s  not  a  Kleenex'  tissue.  While 


we’re  on  the  subject,  just  remember  that 


Kleenex'  is  a  brand,  so  it’s  an  adjective,  not 


a  noun.  And  it’s  always  spelled  with  a  capital 


“K”  followed  by  the  registered  trademark 


symbol  and  the  word  “tissue.”  So,  if  you  can 


follow  these  guidelines,  we  have  only  one 


thing  to  say  -  bless  you. 


®  Registered  Trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Worldwide,  Inc.  ^2004  KCWW. 
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Did  NAFTA  open  the 
road  to  trade  or  disaster 
for  South  Texas? 


Reporter 

Tricia  Cortez 
Photographer 
Michael  Amici 
Photographer 
Cuate  Santos 


Thanks  to  the  North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement,  Laredo  has  become  the  capital  of  NAFTA.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  U.S.-Mexico  trade  rolls  through  this  South  Texas  city,  which  translates  into  some  9,000  trucks  a  day.  So  it  was 
understandable  that  Laredo  residents  took  note  when  NAFTA  critics  warned  that  northbound  trucks  were  poorly 
maintained  and  posed  a  threat  to  safety.  At  first,  people  feared  thaf  NAFTA  had  opened  the  doors  to  an  invasion 
of  unsafe  trucks  from  Mexico. 

The  Laredo  Morning  Times  dedicated  a  team  to  find  out  what  had  actually  happened  in  the  two  years  since  \ 
NAFTA  allowed  Mexican  long-haul  carriers  to  gain  full  access  to  U.S.  highways.  They  interviewed  truckers,  customs 
brokers,  freight  forwarders,  government  officials  and  transportation  experts  from  both  countries.  The  resulting 
four-part  series,  “Trucking  Trade  in  Transition  on  the  Texas-Mexico  Border,"  revealed  that  many  of  the  fears  were 
unfounded.  The  Mexican  long-haul  fleets  were  modern  and  well-maintained. 

The  series  provided  readers  with  vital  information  about  an  important  local  and  international  topic.  You  can  read 
the  series  online  at  lmtonline.com/NAFTA/.  By  keeping  readers  informed  about  issues  that  impact  their  businesses 
and  lives,  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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